








The Purchasing Number 

This issue is our fourth annual purchasing 
number—the buyers have the floor. ‘‘Purchas- 
ing’’ is the keynote of the issue. Therefore we 
have subordinated the discussion of other sub- 
jects which make a balanced editorial ration in 
our regular issue. 

Our issue of January, 1925, will be the fourth annual 
superintendent's number in which the discussions on sub- 
jects relating to production will predominate—all practical 
men are especially invited to participate in the Round- 
Table. The outline will appear in a later issue. 


The Candy Sales Conference at Cincinnati 
August 21-22, 1924 

66 HAT was a mighty good talk,’’ said a 

jobber sitting next to me, as he literally 

sopped up the perspiration and made a 

few notes on the back of an envelope. The day 

was hot and humid but not a man left his seat. 

Every man on the program delivered a mes- 

sage which was of unusually absorbing interest 

and practical value. It was very evident that 

every man present came there with the true 

organization spirit, that is, a desire to get as 

much out of the meeting as possible by giving 
as much in interest and original thought. 


The Conference Program 


The first speaker was Mr. C. A. Radford, 
publicity director for the Big Four R. R., and 
his was a message from the candy consumer. 
Mr. Radford brought out very forceably the 
obligation of the candy industry to the consum- 
ing public. ‘‘First an obligation to be prosper- 
ous. The health of my child is tied up with 
the economic health of the candy imdustry. 
When your economic health is unsound then 
your ethics are apt to be bad which is always 
reflected in a product of questionable quality. 
To be sure, you have your Pure Food Laws, 
but in determining whether I buy your product 
as a food for myself and family I rely more on 
the standing and character of the man engaged 
in the candy business rather than on the laws 
which are on the statutes.’’ He characterized 
our industry as ‘‘dealers in delight.’’ ‘‘For 
instanee,’’ he said, ‘‘when I take home a nice 
box of good candy I buy a million dollars’ worth 
_ of appreciation for 90c.’’ Mr. Radford brought 
home the point, too, that ‘‘pride of craft’’ i 
one of the foundations of industry and that 
every manufacturer and dealer in confectionery 
should be unusually proud of his calling and he 
explained the reasons why, reasons which were 
full of potential merchandising ideas and sell- 
| ing points. 


Space in this Buyer’s Number will not per 
mit a full digest of the meeting but a glimpse 
at the program will show what an exceptionally 
interesting conference was had: 


Thursday’s Session 
Meeting called to order. .Mr. O. L. Graeser 
President of the ‘Ohio Confectioners’ Club 
Address of Welcome ...+..+Mr. Allen Collier 
President of The Proctor-Collier Co. 
“Organization and its Benefits”........Mr. C. A. Radford 
Director of Publicity of The Big Four R. R. 
“Order Taking vs. Selling”..........Mr. John Glossinger 
Director of Sales of The Williamson Candy Co. 
All visitors to the Candy Sales Conference were taken 
in automobiles to Mecklenberg’s Gardens for luncheon 
Thursday as guests of the local candy manufacturers 
Afternoon Session—1:30 P. M. 
“Enter the Merchant”..............Mr. Bryant Venable 
Director of Contact of The Proctor-Collier Co. 
\ special entertainment was furnished the visitors by Mr 
L. F. Jahn of The Orchardale Syrup Co. 


“What Can the Jobber Do to Increase Candy 
Consumption” cee, We 4 


Manager of The Heit-Miller-Lau Co 


Dickmeyer 


Friday Morning Session 

Meeting Called to Order A. MacDonell 

President Central Confectioners’ Club 
John L. Richey 

Cincinnati Association of Credit Men 
5S Sala RUE ee ae ean 5 eae Mr. Clay Rouster 
Director of sales and promotion, Strictmann Biscuit Co 
Arbitration... .. an ..George U. Harvey 


“Credits” 


Adbememaee 
What’s Doing in Cincinnati Zone 
This candy sales conference is only one of 
the accomplishments and evidence of the con- 
structive work which has resulted from the ef- 
ficient organization work in the Cincinnati zone. 


Discipline and Ethics Are Applied 


It is the purpose of the association that every 
individual and division of industry in Cincin- 
nati shall have a square deal and that they all 
in turn shall play square with each other; under 
their present organization plan this purpose can 
be carried out and enforced. 

Perhaps the most valuable branch of the work 


which Mr. Dederich ~ Business Manager of 
The Cincinnati Candy Association has directed 
has been along the lines of doing personal work 
with the jobbers in helping them to really sell 
candy intelligently and profitably to themselves 
and their retail customers—not just take or- 
ders with a cut-price as the only sales weapon. 
Jobbers have been given a new conception and 
appreciation of the possibilities and responsi- 
bilities of the business of selling candy. 
Jobbers’ costs are determined and standard, 
(Continued on Page 34.) 





Purchasing— 


A Real Man’s Job 


An editorial on the scope, technique and economics of purchasing. 


Who Does the Buying? 
N studying the purchasing practices of 
I candy plants some rather interesting differ- 
ences have been found. In one plant the 
proprietor himself does all of the more impor- 
tant purchasing; in another the production man- 
ager is buyer. There is a third plant, typical 
of many others, where the head of each depart- 
ment does his own buying. A fourth method is 
for a clerk or office manager to handle the rou- 
tine buying, making no purachases of import- 
ance without first consulting his superior. 

All agree that if the volume of purchases were 
large enough to justify the hiring of a man of 
the right caliber, they would prefer to centralize 
their buying. Several say, however: ‘*‘ We have 
to have experts as the heads of our different 
manufacturing departments, and we believe that 
we can get better results by having them buy 
for their departments. We thus get the benefit 
in the buying of each class of material of a bet- 
ter man than we could afford to hire as a pur- 
chasing agent.’’ 

One manufacturer points out that purchasing 
should be properly safeguarded by establishing 
definite limits for each department, so that pur- 
chases in excess of established quantities will 
be avoided. It also pays to have an automatic 
check to make sure that the buying is done at 
the lowest prices. We are all inclined to fol- 
low the lines of least resistance, and where the 
buying is done by a man who has many other 
duties his natural tendency is to put off his buy- 
ing until the last moment, and then to eall up 
some firm with whom le has been dealing reg- 
ularly and ask them to send over the goods 
needed. This places him at the mercy of the 
vendor. No man can follow the market on all 
the lines that he needs unless he makes a busi- 
ness of it and has some systematic method of 
bringing together and collecting the data that 
is needed to keep him informed regarding best 
sources and the lowest prices. 

What Is Purchasing? 

Purchasing is something more than merely 
buying materials at the lowest price. It means 
watching of markets so as to make purchases 
under the most advantageous conditions, the 
comparing of quotations offered by numerous 
firms, taking advantage of good crops and buy- 
ing ahead in reasonable quantities, the keeping 
down of material costs by watching such items 
as discounts, freight allowances, storage 
charges, packing and handling costs to make 
sure that the material bought is laid down in 
the production department in the right condi- 





tion, at the lowest net cost, with the least like- 
lihood of shrinkage and waste. 

Furthermore, wise purchasing keeps the in- 
ventory down, avoids tying up large sums of 
money unnecessarily in materials, and, there- 
fore, reduces the amount of working capital re- 
quired for materials, or the borrowing of too 
much money. Wise purchasing insures not only 
a continuous supply of uniform material on 
hand as needed but also more frequent capital 
turnover. 

It really takes a rather wise individual to be 
a good purchasing agent. He must know how 
to establish close friendships with salesmen 
without allowing such friendships to sway hii 
in his business judgment. Sales managers are 
staving awake nights laying plans to secure 
business. Many of these plans are laid out by 
master sales strategists. Frequently it takes an 
experienced and skillful buyer to see through 
these selling plans and recognize when a sup- 
plier is selling constructively. This is one rea- 
son why the proprietor himself is at a disad- 
vantage where he does his own buying. The 
professional purchasing agent will in the ma- 
jority of cases make better purchases because he 
has an impersonal point of view and his job de- 
pends upon his success as a buyer. While the 
proprietor himself will overlook his own faults 
and condone mistakes in himself that he would 
not telerate in a purchasing agent. 


The Technique of Purchasing 


There is getting to be a certain technique in 
purchasing. The buyer must be able to strike 
a balance between price, quality, and service. 
He needs to be an expert in buying technical- 
ities, thoroughly familiar with trade customs 
and practices, and know how to make these 
customs, terms, and discounts serve his purpose, 
rather than allow them to thwart his own plans 
or inerease his costs. An extra discount, a more 
favorable dating, concessions on freight and 
delivery allowances, and similar matters can be 
easily gained by the man who has the skill and 
the time to concentrate on his purchases. These 
may be lost by the buyer whose mind is too 
much engrossed with other things, so that he 
is not always alert to the advantages of such 
matters. 

A good purchasing agent is also continually 
on the lookout for materials of better quality 
or better values in goods of acceptable stand- 
ard or products that can be used for new lines 
or for reducing manufacturing costs. A pur- 
chasing agent can be of great value to his firm, 
and of great assistance to both the production 
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and sales department or he can be a mere rou- 
tine bargainer who thinks only in terms of the 
prices that he is paying today and filling the 
requisitions which are on his desk. 


Duties of Purchasing Dept. 


One of the foremost firms in the eandy indus- 
try describes the duties of its purchasing divi- 
sion as follows: 

(a) Responsible for the purchase and prompt 
delivery of raw materials and equipment needed 
to manufacture the products outlined in the 
factory production schedule, and of all other 
factory and office supplies or equipment. 

(b) These purchases to be made only after the 
performances or operations for which they are 
intended have been approved by the proper re- 
sponsible head of the department. No pur- 
chases to be made without previous buying in- 
structions from the general manager or the de 
partment head. 

(c) All purchases made shall be exactly as 
specified by the department head, unless his ap- 
proval is secured to make any changes and sub- 
stitutions as the purchasing department deems 
advisable. 

(d) To accomplish this, the purchasing de- 
partment will maintain contact with all sales- 
men and supply houses, read all mail matter and 
advertisements received regarding commodi- 
ties used by this company. It will study mar- 
ket conditions and keep such statistical data as 
may be necessary for the proper anticipation of 
market conditions. The department shall famil- 
iarize itself with the needs of the production 
department and the manufacturing program, 
and anticipate these needs by making, in ample 
time to secure prompt deliveries, such advance 
purchases as are needed to protect the manu- 
facturing schedule and to secure materials at 
the lowest cost. 

(e) Follow up shipment and delivery of goods 
purchased, to make sure that they are received 
on time. 

(f) Make sure that all goods received are 
properly inspected, counted, and tested for 
quality. 

(¢) Check extensions on bills received, com- 





pare prices with purchase orders, approve bills 
for payment, and see that they are presented 
to the accounting department in sufficient time 
to permit the taking advantage of cash dis- 
counts. 

(h) Keep a record of material needs of the 
plant, of purchases made, and of deliveries re- 
ceived. This department will have charge of 
the tracing of shipments and the handling of 
freight claims. It will also be in charge of the 
adjustments of all claims made by the company 
on vendors, for shortages of material and other 
reasons. 

(i) Cultivate the acquaintance of salesmen 
and vendors, so that cordial business relations 
may be established between this company and 
its supply houses. 

(j) Study systematically new lines of ma- 
terial and seek out new commodities which may 
be used to advantage by this company either in 
the making of new products or to be used in 
place of some other raw material. 

(k) Maintain such records as may be neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of the purchasing 
department or may be authorized by the gen 
eral manager. 

(1) Seeure the approval of the treasurer be 
fore making purchases or contracts involving 
over one thousand dollars, unless previous au 
thorization has been given to maintain the in- 
ventory of certain commodities at an estab- 
lished minimum amount. 

For the purpose of carrying on the work in 
this department, it has been divided into three 
sections : 

1. Composed of assistant purchasing agents 
and their stenographers, whose functions are to 
solicit and record quotations, issue orders for 
purchase of materials under their control, and 
keep necessary records and files. 

2. ‘Traffic section to follow up deliveries and 
see that shipments arrive on time and handle 
freight claims. 

3. An accounting section, whose function it 
is to record, check and approve invoices and 
prices; check inspection receipts of material, 
handle claims for credits and allowances, check 
invoices, and see that materials are charged to 
the proper department and account. 
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Between Raws and Refined 


The first of a short series of articles on fluctuations in the prices 


of basic raw materials and their influence on the materials used 


in confectionery. 


by Albert Adams Lund 





E may have another earthquake in 
Japan, a fire in Smyrna, a blight 
in Texas, or a longshoremen’s strike 
in Cuba. The Balkans may sharpen 
up their bayonets and go at it again. 
If it isn’t one thing, it is bound to be another. 
As a buyer of raw materials coming from prac- 
tically every portion of the globe, what do such 
news items mean to you? Do they find you in- 
stantly alert to protect yourself against a pos- 
sible shortage of materials coming from the af- 
fected area or do you calmly wait until the lim- 
ited spot stock of some material is sky-high or 
unobtainable? 

Does an advance of a quarter in clove oil 
signify the ‘‘what’s next’’ in vanillin?) Or does 
a raw sugar decline tell you what to expect in 
refined, and can you gauge its influence on the 
prices of related commodities such as molasses, 
honey, syrups, condensed milk, caramel pastes, 
ete.? Does the necessity for covering on one 
item remind you of the desirability of investi- 
gating the lines which move in sympathy 
with it? 

The study of price movements in the primary 
markets and their interpretation in terms of the 
secondary commodities which interest us as 
manufacturers, is as much the duty of the 
rounded out, scientific purchasing agent as the 
typographic record of past prices and _ pur- 
chases. In the final analysis, the difference be- 
tween a purchasing agent and a good supply 
clerk is that the former should be able to read 
the signs, gauge the trend of the market, and for 
the most part estimate correctly the probable 
influence of the changes which take place. 

Let us consider the price of raw sugar, the 
most important primary factor in our industry. 

Over the long swing, the price is chiefly gov- 
erned by the probability of a world shortage or 
a world surplus. Involving as it does the study 
of world crops, the narrowing and broadening 
of demand through changes of weather and per 
capita consumption, business conditions with 
regard to employment and the prices of com- 
modities in general, it is a subject on which 














volumes have been written. For our purposes, 
we may regard the Sugar Exchange as 
interpreting these complicated conditions in a 
language which we ean all understand. Sensi- 
tive alike to current and approaching events, it 
forecasts in a practical way the trend of raw 
prices, and thus the study of its fluctuations 
furnishes us with a valuable barometer showing 
when we ought to buy. 


To Buy, or Not to Buy! 


For this is the immediate problem with most 
of us (since we must either ‘‘hedge’’ or content 
ourselves with the limited contracts parceled 
out by the refiners)—to know at a given time 
whether or not to contract. The chief factors 
which influencé these short term contracts are 

1. The actual sales of raws, 
2. The movement of refined, and 
3. The seasonal demand. 


Effect of Raw Sales on the Cost of Refined Sugar. 


Competition in a world necessity like sugar 
has a way of narrowing down manufacturing 
profits and operating expenses to a point where 
they are practically uniform throughout the in- 
dustry. The refinery with an abnormally-high 
overhead or an uneconomical management soon 
passes out of the picture. The survivors all 
work on the same cost, which is the lowest pos- 
sible. Consequently, the relation between oper- 
ating expense and production becomes more or 
less fixed, and together with the profit which 
is necessary to pay the conventional dividend, 
may be expressed as the ‘‘marginal cost of re- 
fining.’’ Thus in arriving at the probable cost 
of refined sugar, these three things are more or 
less definitely known: 

1. The average price paid for C. & F. 


raws, 
2. The current géevernment import 
duty, 


3. The minimum cost of refining. 
The Average Price cf Raws. 


The close dependence of refined quotations 
upon current raw sales is illustrated in the ac- 
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companying graph. It will be seen that the 
average monthly price of fine granulated re- 
sponds to the course of average raw sales with 
the utmost fidelity. The changes in raws are 
apprehended in refined almost immediately, de- 
spite the fact that it is necessary for the refiners 
to average their current purchases with pur- 
chases made previous to the change. Although 
this feature naturally has a tendency to delay 
their passing on a decline in raws to the pur- 
chaser of refined, the presence in the market of 
a number of so-cé alled ‘‘bear’? refiners, who buy 
and sell on what amounts to a day-to-day basis, 
usually forces them to meet the decline earlier 
than they would like to. It is obvious, therefore, 
that they must be at least equally quick to take 
advantage of the advances in the raw market 
in order to protect themselves against the day 
when a sudden drop will force them to take a 
corresponding loss. 


Duties, Past and Present. 


The present government duty on Cuban 96° 
Centrifugals is 1.7648 cents per pound. (In 
actual practice, it is customary to regard the 
duty on Cuban raws as 1.775, the highest-testing 
arrivals requiring payment of the higher duty.) 
According to the flexible provisions of the Tariff 
Act, this duty may be increased or declined 50 
per cent at the discretion of the President. In 
comparing the prices of current C. & F. duty- 
paid raws with the prices which prevailed for 
raws in former years, do not make the usual 
mistake of overlooking these duty changes, 
which were as follows: 

Other 

Duties. Cuba 96° Countries 96° 
July, 1897, to Dec, 27, 1903.... ....1,685e Ib, 1.685¢ Ib, 
Dec. 27, 1903, to March 1, 1914. 1,348 1,685 
March 1, 1914, to May 27, 1921....... . .1,0048 1,256 
May 27, 1921, to Sept. 22, 1522 1,€00 2.000 

(Emergency) 


Sept. 22, 1922, still prevailing.. : . 1.7648 2.206 
N. B.—Cuba tas been accorded a £0" ‘ " poeteventiol duty since 1903. 


Marginal Cost of Refining. 

The average marginal cost of refining during 
1923 ranged between 130 and 160 points per 
hundred pounds. On a low market for raws, 
130 points is sufficient, but as the price of raws 
advances, a greater margin is required to cover 
the increased carrying charges on the invest- 
ment. According to one Eastern refiner, 100 
points will cover them in an unfavorable mar- 
ket (actual cost, depreciation, overhead and a 
nominal interest on their investment), but in 
order to make a satisfactory profit and offset 
possible losses, it is necessary to get at least 
130 points and few refiners care to see it that 
low. The ‘‘bear’’ refiners referred to are usual- 
ly those who vw? an outlet for their low grades 
in molasses, or, not carrying a full line, employ 
cheap processes, and average ‘‘runs’’ to the 
detriment of the quality of the manufacturing 
grades. These refiners can always undersell 
the market by at least ten points. 

(The United States government recognized 
the soundness of the 130-160 point refining mar- 
gin when it fixed the price of sugar during the 








STICK THIS UNDER YOUR DESK-TOP! 


Method of Computing the Probable Selling Price of 
Fine Granulated Sugar. 


For Example: 
Cuban raws, 96°, C. & F.......$3.75 


— 6.47( 6.96 
14 


Selling Price of Fine Gran. "$7.10 Cwt. 


Mr. Lund’s graph on sugar, which is the latest 
published to date, deserves careful study. This 
entire article should prove a valuable addition to 
your reference library. 




















war. One hundred twenty-nine and one-half 
points were allowed from January 7th to Sep- 
tember 9th, 1918, at which time it was found 
necessary to advance it to 154. It remained at 
154 until December Ist, 1919.) 

Employing this marginal range, the usual 
method of calculating the probable effect of raw 
sugar fluctuations upon the price of fine gran- 
ulated is as follows: 

Method A: For example: 

Cuban raws, $6°, C. & F., per 100 Ibs .. $3.76 


BW. Ge Gli cccecsis , : .. 1,765 
Refining margin (eaupe) . -. 130 to 1.60 


6.815 to 7.115 
Adi cash discount, 2% of selling price . Aft 145 
Per 100 Ibs. e $6.955 to $7,260 

Forecasting a $7. 00 to $7.25 market; but 
which? 

it will be seen that, although this method 
gives approximate results, it is basically inac- 
curate. In the first place, 100 pounds of raw 
sugar do not yield 100 pounds of refined and 
since both the raw price and the duty are figured 
in the refined on a cent for cent basis, the pro- 
portionate losses in these items have to be 
taken care of in a variable margin which leaves 
you in considerable doubt what the final esti- 
mate should be. Nor is there any provision to 
cover the difference in the cost of carrying raws 
at the various levels. 

Method B is recommended to us by one of the 
refiners. It takes into account the yield of the 
raw sugar and automatically provides a grad- 
uated differential in margin according to the 
size of the investment. 

Method B: For example: 

Cuban raws, 96°. C. & F., per 100 pounds $3.75 

(On F. O. B. Cuba quotations, add .18 to cover freight. ) 


U. 8. duty . ; 1,765 
Minimum refining margin 95 


Divide by .. : 93 ) 6.465 ( 6.95 
(Yield of refined sugar per 100 Ibs. of raws.) 
Add cash discount, 2°% of selling price 14 


Selling price of fine granulated, 100 Ibs $7.09 

This is a picture of conditions on August 
27th; raws selling around 354@3 13/16, refined 
at $6.90@7.00, on the eve of the following day’s 
advance to $7.10. The method is more or less 
standard practice. The 95-point minimum re- 
fining margin is equivalent to 130 to 160 points 
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on the usual basis, the margin varying auto- 

matically according to the price of raws: 

Raws, per 100 lbs., A $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 

Refined, per 100 Ibs., . & 6.27 7.37 8.47 9.57 
(Discount included.) 

Margin (points) - 138 145% 153 160', 


(The rise in margin is 714 per cent on the in- 
crease in the investment.) 

The Movement of Refined. 

The second factor which influences the trend 
of the refined sugar market, is the movement 
of refined stocks into distributing channels. 
The size of stocks held at the consignment 
points and the refiners’ shipping position give 
us a fairly accurate line on this activity. When 
consignment stocks are inereasing, it is 
an indication that sugar is ‘‘backing up,’’ the 
production of the refiners having exceeded the 
current demand. When stocks are on the de- 
cline, the demand is brisk and the market price 
level is at least being maintained. When these 
consignment stocks are being cleaned up, how- 
ever, and the refiners begin to get a day or two 
behind on their deliveries, it is evident that the 
demand for refined sugar has exceeded the cur- 
rent production and if this demand continues, 
it forecasts a higher market for sugars all 
around. 

During the early summer, when the consump- 
tion of sugar is at its highest peak, it is not 
unusual to see delays of four to six weeks in 
the refiners’ shipping positions. Our experi- 
ences of the past two years have been notable 
exceptions in this regard. 

Delays in the shipping position are prima 
facia evidence that the refiners’ reserves of raw 
sugar are being used up and that they are in 
the market looking for raws with which to re- 
place them. A demand for raws in excess of 
the immediately available supply (in port or 
nearby afloat) forces up the raw market and 
furnishes the basis for a proportionate advance 
in refined. Conversely, any sustained advance 
in the raw market indicates that refined is mov- 
ing freely, causing the refiners to buy. 

By watching the refiners’ shipping positions 
and studying the size of the stocks available at 
the consignment points, you can readily decide 
whether and for how long ahead it is ‘‘healthy”’ 
to buy. 


The Effect of Seasonal Demands. 


The irregularities of seasonal production 
having been counteracted in large measure by 
the improved financial condition of the Cuban 
growers, we may regard the seasonal demand 
from consumers as the third important factor 
determining the immediate course of the raw 
sugar market. The betterment of the Cuban 
situation is expressed very succinctly in a mar. 
ket letter of the Nulomoline Company: 

“The first three months of the year being the period 
of heaviest production in Cuba, Europe naturally fig- 
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ures on buying more favorably during that period. 
In the pre-war days Cuba was forced to sell not only 
to secure cash to pay off bank loans, but to finance the 
balance of her crop, also for lack of storage facilities. 
Today, however, Cuba is in a position to warehouse 
a large portion of her crop, with the result that they 
can hold their sugars in anticipation of a better mar- 
ket.” 


Irrespective of whether the general level of 
the market over the year is high or low, there is 
a definite tendency for the market to advance 
or decline during certain Seasons every year. 
Fires, strikes, and revolutions always come out 
in February along with the crop reports. The 
speculative market is stimulated and for the 
time being the price of sugar advances. 

Then come the ‘‘spring booms,’’ culminating 
in the biggest consuming period of the vear 
(May and June) when the canners, the bottlers, 
and the ice cream trade come into the market for 
their summer requirements. The majority of 
former years have shown summer slumps about 
July (1922 being a notable exception) and with 
business picking up during August and Septem- 
ber, which are always good months, we again 
find a tendency toward retrogression during the 
late autumn. The graph shows that so far 1924 
has been no exception to the general rule. 

The knowledge of these tendencies is im- 
portant in knowing when to buy. 


Allowing for the Unexpected. 


There are, of course, other factors which the 
buyer should keep his ear to the ground for. For 
instance, there may be ample visible supplies to 
take care of the current demand, but if there 
should be a broadening out of the market for 
sugar, as by reason of unexpected buying from 
sources formerly dependent upon other mar- 
kets, the cheapness of sugar attracting new 
buyers, or the per capita consumption increas- 
ing, the most careful caleulations may go awry. 

The need of allowing for the unexpected is 
splendidly illustrated by the following incident 
which took place shortly before the war: 

The Panama Canal had just been opened and 
a huge consignment of Philippines was on the 
way through, bound for the New York market. 
According to all statistics, this enormous cargo 
of raw sugar was about to be dumped on a mar- 
ket already adequately taken care of by the 
offerings from Cuba. Naturally, the bottom 
dropped out of prices. 


Then something happened. A slide occurred 
in one of the cuts of the canal, holding up the 
Philippine cargo for six weeks, and while the 
statistical position still showed this shipment 
‘‘afloat,’’? the clouds had been removed from 
the immediate horizon and the prices of raw and 
refined resumed their normal upward courses. 

See page — for C. & F. Sugar Quotations from 1913-1924. 





Purchasing Methodsand Recordsof Control 


Which Are Practical for a Medium Sized Confectionery Plant 


by E. F. Gibbs 


Treasurer, Samoset Chocolate Co. 





HIS article is to outline the methods 
and control of a medium-sized man- 
ufacturing plant. So many articles 
have been written on this subject 
which tell of the way the United 
States Steel Corporation or the Ford Company 
do it that it is often appalling to the so-called 
small manufacturer. He cannot economically 

employ the methods of the ‘‘large fellow”’’ and it 
is not necessarily wise. But he must have some 

method or be hopelessly at sea as to what he is 
doing. 











The Filing System 


We will assume, however, that the company 
has a purchasing agent and keeps records. This 
agent must be familiar with market conditions, 
prices, and sources of supply. Much information 
on market conditions he can pick up from sales- 
representatives who call on him. He also must 
read trade reports and papers. A filing cab- 
inet is a necessary piece of furniture, where 
catalogs and quotations may be filed for ready 
reference. One cabinet is enough where these 
catalogs are filed under the manufacturer’s 
name, together with a drawer listing by name 
the articles in which he is interested, showing 
first the article and second the name of the man- 
ufacturer. A cross index for this file is inter- 
esting but not necessary. 


Quotations 


In buying boxes, for instance, it is well to get 
from several box-makers whenever it is neces- 
sary to place orders for this item. Prices on 
boxes, more than most articles, offer a chance 
for great variance, one box-maker being lower 
than another at one time and higher at another, 
for reasons not entirely clear to the purchasing 


agent. It is advisable to get all quotations in 
writing and file them under the article in ques- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to say that prices 
must not be the only governing factor in plac- 
ing the order—quality and service must be con- 
sidered first. 
Authorizing Purchases 

How are requirements transmitted to the 
buyer? Shall a maximum and minimum amount 
be the basis? In these days of close buying and 
small inventories, I do not think this way is the 
best. I assume that the agent is familiar with 
the needs of his company. A perpetual inven- 
tory is the sanest method, coupled with close 
contact with the storekeeper and the production 
department, of keeping him informed. This per- 
petual inventory should show when an order is 
placed, the source of purchase, the amount and 
price. Opposed to this on the same card should 
be a record of withdrawals and balance on hand 
and on order. (See Form No.1.) This record 
ean be kept by the agent himself. From this 
he can tell when stock is getting low and it is 
time to replem$S&h. Current purchases may be 
authorized by the department heads or the 
storekeeper. Purchases in anticipation of rush 
seasons or advance in market prices are made 
only on authorization of the treasurer. 

Receiving Incoming Material 

The storekeeper has been mentioned. Shall 
everything entering the factory go through this 
source? I do not think it necessary or advis- 
able. Certain large items; like sugar, chocolate, 
and shipping cases can mote economically be 
handled by delivery direct to departments 
where they are to be used. This is the arrange- 
ment: 
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On the street floor is the shipping and receiv- 
ing clerk, one and the same man. He signs for 
all articles received. On the sixth floor is the 
storeroom—situated here so that gravity ecar- 
riers may be taken advantage of in sending mer- 
chandise to the various departments. Most 
items go directly to the sixth floor, where the 
count and weight is verified, accompanied by a 
duplicate of the receiving slip—the original be- 
ing sent direct to the cost department. But 
sugar and chocolate are bulky items, and it is 
economy to reduce handling to the minimum. 
So these two articles, for instance, are sent to 
the department floors using them. They are 
here checked for weight, and the duplicate re- 
ceiving slip sent to the cost department. You 
will note no mention is made of a triplicate 
form going to the purchasing agent. It seems 
advisable in the set-up of this plant to have all 
checking done by the cost clerk. It relieves the 
expense of having a clerk in the purchasing de- 
partment and does not burden the cost depart- 
ment. It leaves the purchasing agent free to 
attend to his more constructive work. 

The various receiving slips, after compari- 
son of the original and duplicate, are checked 
against invoices, for quantities and prices, and 
then the invoices are passed on to the purchas- 
ing agent, who checks against orders listed on 
his perpetual inventory and order record. It 
also should be stated that the duplicate of orig- 
inal orders are kept on file in the cost depart- 
ment. In ease only partial shipments of the 
original order are received, such amounts are 
recorded on the back of the duplicate order, and 
this order is not removed from the file until the 
shipments are completed. There is at least a 
daily clearance of invoices through the purchas- 
ing agent for his O. K. and recording, whence 
they are returned to the cost department. Pur- 
chases may be authorized then by department 
heads as well as the storekeeper direct to the 
purchasing agent. 

The majority of requisitions for merchandise 
used in making candy clear through the store- 
keeper. At the close of each day he sends these 
requisitions to the cost department. 
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Issuing Raw Materials 

Here must be explained a feature which works 
very well in a small plant. Mention has been 
made of requisitioning through department 
heads. The great majority of the ingredients, 
except coatings, sugars and syrups, entering 
into the manufacture of the candy itself can 
best be handled by a single agent, who weighs 
and measures all such raw materials for every 
batch. All these are directly under his control. 
A separate store is maintained for boxes, find- 
ings, and incidentals. The storekeeper receives 
and checks all materials coming to his depart- 
ment. He also orders goods from the purchas- 
ing agent. ‘When a foreman orders material 
for a batch of candy, the storekeeper makes out 
a requisition for all materials used, batch by 
batch, and at the end of each day turns in all 
such requisitions to the cost department. In 
this way an absolute daily record of materials 
used is obtained. Goods are not requisitioned, 
therefore, until they go into actual consump- 
tion. The ‘‘storekeeper’’ referred to in this 
paragraph is also trusted with the responsibil- 
ity of preparing all batch ingredients, for he 
actually weighs or measures all materials going 
into the manufacture of the candy. There is 
another storekeeper in charge of boxes and find- 
ings. Having two storekeepers in different 
parts of the factory is entirely feasible and 
works out satisfactorily. 

Collecting Cost Data 

The cost department lists these goods used 
for record and cost purposes and then each day 
transmits the list to the purchasing agent for 
his information. He thus receives daily records 
of goods received and goods used, and makes 
proper deductions from his perpetual inven- 
tory. 

The question naturally arises—how does the 
purchasing agent keep track of what he has or- 
dered, to insure prompt delivery. Hach day he 
runs through the file of unfilled orders and notes 
any slow deliveries. These orders are not so 
numerous but what he can do this in a few 
minutes. 

(Continued on page 30) 





Purchasing Policies 


by Edgar H. Savage 


Purchasing Agent, W. F. Schrafft @ Sons Corp. 


[ HE purchasing agent stands at the 
| very threshold of the manufacturing 
process. His function is to locate 
and bring together all of the mate- 
rials and equipment needed for the 
operation of the factory. His first and most im- 
portant duty is to see that there is at all times 
enough material on hand to keep every man 
and woman supplied; not when he gets around 
to it or when he can buy it most favorably, but 
when they need it. 

Delays in the receiving of material or in al- 
lowing stocks to become exhausted, so that pro- 
duction is interrupted, brings about immeasur- 
able loss. Favorable purchases may really be 
unprofitable if there is any loss of production 
time resulting in delayed or unsatisfactory 
shipments. 

Not only must everything needed be imme- 
diately on hand, but it must be of the right kind, 
of sufficient quantity, and in the right condition 
to meet the factory’s every requirement. It is, 





therefore, necessary for the purchasing depart- 
ment to keep in close touch with the production 
department and be well informed as to the plant 


production program. The buyer must also 
study the sales department’s list of orders, both 
for current and future shipments. 

A manufacturing business may be likened to 
an hour-glass. The upper portion represents 
the buying department; the middle section the 
manufacturing division, and the lower portion 
the sales department. Into the upper portion 
the purchasing agent pours his purchases of 
materials, equipment, and supplies, and from 
there they are conveyed through the middle 
section or manufacturing department until they 
become completed products and are passed on 
into the lower section or the field of sales and 
distribution. 

An uninterrupted flow throughout all three 
divisions is needed, for only by continuity of 
operations can the greatest economies in manu- 
facturing and distribution be secured. 

Back pressure from the sales department, 
holding up the manufacturing division or insuf- 
ficient supplies brought in from the buying field 
may interrupt this flow and result in the loss 
of sales or of production, or of buying power, 
and, therefore, a loss of profits. 

It is, therefore, up to the purchasing agent 
to keep his eye on both ends and the middle, and 
to so time his purchases and deliveries of ma- 
terial thet the various sections of his plant can 
run uniformly on schedule without being 
clogged up. 

To accomplish this the purchasing agent must 


be thoroughly familiar with his sources of sup- 
ply, covering the entire field of material and 
equipment needed. He must be in touch with 
dependable firms who can be relied upon to give 
prompt service and goods of the proper quality 
and uniformity. Since many of the products 
purchased fluctuate in price, he must have re- 
liable information as to market conditions, so 
that he may know when to buy. For these rea- 
sons salesmen, and the houses they represent, 
should be encouraged to keep the purchasing 
department constantly supplied with all the 
data and information they have regarding crop 
conditions, market forecast, business conditions, 
and the multitude of other facts which have a 
bearing upon the market and the goods in which 
they are dealing. 

This is where long-time business relations be- 
tween the buyer and seller have their value. The 
buyer should really think of his supply houses 
and their salesmen as part of his organization, 
whose job it is to help him collect and gather 
together materials needed for the operation of 
the factory. By selecting reliable houses with 
dependable salesmen he can over a period of 
years establish a relationship which will insure 
prompt and loyal service on the part of the 
suppliers at all times and get them to realize 
that it is to their advantage to keep him sup- 
plied with definite information as to market 
trends and crop conditions. No reliable house 
will intentionally give a customer misleading 
information, and the buyer who has made those 
with whom he deals feel that they are a part of 
his organization will be kept well informed re- 
garding the things he ought to know about. 

This question of relationship between buyer 
and seller is an important one. The purchasing 
agent must keep in mind that only successful 
firms can give him the service he requires. To 
remain successful they must continue to make 
profits, and the buyer must be prepared to con- 
tribute his share to their profits if they are to 
continue in a position to render him the service 
that his factory needs. 

A business transaction should be profitable to 
the seller. An unprofitable sale, for the purpose 
of ‘‘getting in’’ with a firm is not likely to re- 
sult satisfactorily to either buyer or seller 
Kivery seller is entitled to a reasonable profit 
provided his own costs are not too high. 

There are times, of course, when goods may 
be purchased at or below cost, and, of course, 
such opportunities are always to be welcomed. 
These are exceptions to the general rule, and 
are usually due to over-stocking on the part of 
the seller or desire to reduce his inventory and 





secure ready cash. If the buyer is in a position 
to take advantage of such offers, the transac- 
tion in such an instance is frequently beneficial 
to both parties. 

Repeat sales are, as a rule, the only profitable 
sales, but to make them the seller must at all 
times give the buyer the maximum of quality, 
service, and sound counsel. It is to the buyer’s 
advantage to be able to buy continuously from 
the same firm, and his efforts should be to select 
the reliable sources of supply and insist on 
their giving at all times right prices, right qual- 
ity, and prompt deliveries, so that he can con- 
tinue to do business with them. 

The larger savings in buying are not made 
by brow-beating or penny-pinching methods, 
but rather by the correct forecasting of future 
business in general and anticipating business 
needs and market fluctuations. It is not what 
you save today that counts, but what you make 
tomorrow by owning goods at the right price 
when they are most needed by your factory. 

The buyer must watch his market continually 
so as to know when to place his contracts. He 
cannot always expect to place his contracts at 
the lowest point in the market. Assuming that 
business is good and there is every prospect of 
it continuing so, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is good judgment to buy heavily or for 
a long period ahead, for periods of prosperity 
are frequently followed by lower prices, when 
goods can be secured at a lower price. 

Another thing for the purchasing agent to 
keep in mind is that when the firm’s sales make 
a substantial increase and it becomes necessary 
to purchase more materials, it is not necessarily 
an occasion for him to enlarge his buying field 
in the same proportion. Instead of expanding 
his connections and spreading his purchases 
over a proportionately greater number of 
houses, it is always better to concentrate his 
purchases, placing them with a few reliable 
houses so that he will receive the maximum 
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amount of service and personal attention and 
the maximum discounts and concessions. Fre- 
quently this additional business will strengthen 
his supply houses so that they will be able to get 
their goods at a lower cost and therefore render 
better service. Therefore, again the supplier 
should be made to feel that he is a part of the 
buyer’s organization and that the success of 
each is shared with the other, so that the larger 
the supplier’s business grows the greater will 
be his ability to benefit those who have given 
him their confidence. 

On the other hand, a purchasing agent cannot 
place all of his eggs in one basket. No matter 
how good the basket is, he must have other 
sources of supply available as a matter of pre- 
caution and service insurance. For this reason 
purchases in the more important items should 
be divided among enough firms so that they will 
be under obligations to render the service re- 
quired. Heavy requirements of any one com- 
modity, particularly if it is something that has 
to be manufactured, should be divided among 
several concerns, for a factory may burn, a 
business fail, a strike occur, or any other of a 
number of things may happen to interrupt man- 
ufacturing and delivery schedules. 

Another policy which should be well-estab- 
lished in the purchasing department is that in- 
formation about everything that has even a 
remote bearing on the business, or the articles 
which are being bought, should be collected con- 
sistently. Much of the information which the 
purchasing agent needs can be secured only by 
talking with everyone he comes in contact with, 
giving salesmen full opportunity to impart in- 
formation which they have. He must use all his 
five senses most of the time, listening to people 
talk, and reading everything he has time to, and 
exercising his sixth ‘‘common’’ sense all the 
time. Even then he will make mistakes. | 
sometimes think that the purchasing agent 
should be supplied with a seventh sense in order 
to properly forecast his market and his needs. 





A Filing System for Purchasing Department 


Based on an interview by Ralph G. Wells with a successful manu- 
facturer of confectionery. 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 





NE purchasing agent in this industry 
has worked out this very compact 
filing system: Kach major commod- 
ity used in the plant is given a 
separate folder. In the case of such 
items as fruits and nuts, there is a folder for 
each different kind used in any quantity. This 
folder is the regular 814x11 size, large enough 
to hold regular sized letter sheets. The folder 
itself is printed so that a record of transactions 
in this commodity may be written on the folder, 
to avoid the necessity of ‘using an addtional in- 
dex. The outside of the folder is used as a rec- 
ord of purchases. The form used is the one 
marked ‘‘A’’ at bottom of page. 


Method of Using This Form. 


Some people would consider the first two 
columns unnecessary, but this buyer likes to 
have on the folder a complete record of his 
needs and the data when authorizations or 
instructions to produce were given him. By 
having this information along with the record 
of purchases he can tell at a glance whether he 
has bought sufficient to take care of his needs. 

In the other columns is written the name of 
the vender, date of order, requisition number, 
quantity, price, terms, the date when delivery 
is promised, and the date when shipment is actu- 
ally received. 











With this record in front of him, whenever 
the folder in regard to an item is taken out, the 
buyer can see the situation at a glance. He does 
not have on this folder a record of quantities on 
hand because this amount is changing daily and 
he depends upon the storeskeeper and produc- 
tion superintendent to notify him in ample time 
of any commodities needed. This means the 
establishing of definite order points indicating 
minimum stocks and insisting that the stores- 
keeper watches the balance on hand and order 
points carefully. 

On the inside of the folder a form is printed 
for keeping a record of quotations received. 
This form is shown as Figure ‘‘B’’. 

Explanation of form ‘‘B’’—As quotations 
on any items are received the essential points 
of the quotations are indicated on this form, 
so that when a purchase is to be made it is not 
necessary to spend time looking through files 
comparing letters to see which quotations are 
the lowest. It is exceedingly convenient to have 
this folder readily accessible when talking with 
the salesmen. 

Some purchasing agents believe that they can 
carry prices in their head well enough, but when 
a man is buying a wide variety of material and 
supplies he will relieve his mind of a great deal 
of unnecessary burdensome detail by keeping 
such a record as above. 
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Furthermore, it is a protection to the firm in 
case the buyer should be out on account of sick- 
ness or for any other reason, and makes it pos- 


sible for his assistant or the proprietors to tell 
at a glance where commodities needed in a hurry 
(Continued on page 27) 
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How We Handle Supply Salesmen 


An interesting discussion of how one buyer in this industry main- 


tains a pleasant and profitable relationship with salesmen repre- 


senting the supply field. 


by The Buyer Himself 


HEN I took over the purchasing for 
our plant | was impressed by the 
time spent in interviewing salesmen, 
, and soon realized that I must find 
some way of reducing the time of 
each interview. However, | wanted to see as 
many personally as I could and give each ample 
time to tell his story. It also seemed to me that 
salesmen calling on me wasted even more time 
than I did. My endeavor, therefore, was to hit 
upon a plan which would save their time as well 
as mine. 

After much experimenting we have developed 
this method: When a salesman asks to see the 
buyer, the girl at the information desk says 
courteously: ‘‘May I send in your card?’ . If 
he does not have a card, there is a memorandum 
blank on the counter to be filled out. This is 
sent in by a boy, but in order to save time and 
to show the salesman that attention is being 
paid to his call, the information clerk generally 
calls my assistant, using the formula that ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones, representing X. Y. Z. Company, would 
like to see Mr. Brown in regard to blank.’’ Upon 
receiving this message my assistant makes a 
note of the salesman’s name and firm, and the 
telephone girl tells the salesman that Mr. 
Brown’s assistant will be right out. This gives 
my assistant an opportunity to see whether the 
salesman handles a line in which we are inter- 
ested or represents a firm with whom we are 
doing business. On her way out she shows me 
the man’s name and firm, so that I can indicate 
whether I am in the market for the goods han- 
dled or wish to see the man for some special 
reason. 

Going into the main office, my assistant ex- 
plains to the salesman that while I am engaged 
for the moment I will be glad to see him, telling 
him quite frankly the extent of my interest in 
his line at that time. She then asks ‘‘ Would 
you prefer to wait or would it be more con- 
venient to make an appointment later in the 
day? If the salesman indicates a desire to 
wait, he is told as accurately as possible how 
soon I will be free. Should he prefer an appoint- 
ment, my assistant makes one, finding out at the 
same time about how long the interview will 
take. 

We keep appointments promptly, so that no 
salesman with appointment is kept waiting, ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances, as I always 
see a man at the time appointed, even if it is 
necessary for me to interrupt another interview 
momentarily. 





We have found that this method of receiving 
salesmen works quite satisfactorily. My assist 
ant knows what lines I am interested in, what 
salesmen I have special reasons for wanting to 
see, and the information which she should get 
from each man who ealls. The majority of sales- 
men seem to appreciate this method because it 
saves their time and they find out immediately 
whether or not it is worth while waiting to see 
me or whether it would be better to defer their 
‘all until next time. 

It does not take long for salesmen to discover 
that they can save time by calling my secretary 
on the ’phone as soon as they come to town to 
make an appointment. 

We are careful not to let any salesman go 
away without securing from him his latest quo- 
tations and offerings. Even when we are not in- 
terested in his goods at the time, we try to get 
as much information as possible from him re- 
garding prices, market conditions, and other 
matters—unless, of course, it happens to be a 
firm that we are dealing with regularly who 
keeps us supplied with this information anyway. 

In order to facilitate interviews, we have par- 
titioned off two small rooms, each containing 
two or three chairs and a table large enough 
for salesmen to display samples on. When a 
man comes for an appointment he is shown into 
one of these offices and told that I will be free 
in a few moments. The suggestion is made that 
he can open up his samples and arrange them 
on the table in the meantime. This appeals to 
many men, as they have an opportunity to ar- 
range samples in a most satisfactory manner 
for display. 

Before going in to see a salesman, I glance 
at his ecard, and if I am at all interested in the 
line take with me such data as I am likely to 
need during the interview. This includes a 
digest of quotations from various firms, a rec- 
ord of current requirements and purchases, to- 
gether with a card upon which is a record of our 
business with the salesman’s firm. This record 
indicates not only quantities and prices paid, 
but also whether qualities, service and deliveries 
were satisfactory. 

If the salesman is a man calling upon me fre- 
quently, it is not necessary to go through any 
preliminaries. I sit down and talk with him, 
and when we have finished business, if there 
is anyone else waiting, I excuse myself and go 
on to the next man. The salesman ean then 
take his time packing up his samples without 
feeling that he is hurried or delaying the next 
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man. Of course, with a new salesman or one 
whom I do not see frequently | try to spend a 
little more time, so that I may get acquainted 
with him and fix in my mind the characteristics 
of his goods, and form an opinion as to how 
much assistance his firm can render in keeping 
us supplied with certain commodities. 

[ have noticed that the more experienced 
salesmen like to withdraw as quickly and as 
gracefully as they can after a sale has been 
completed. Frequently they have other calls 
which they wish to get in before making their 
train. I have also found that the majority of 
salesmen appreciate an opportunity to pick up 
samples and papers at their leisure. Frequently 
some of them sit at the desk for a few moments 
after I leave writing out the order or making 
a few notes, which they would not feel free to 
do if | were present. 

3v having these rooms for this purpose, | 
can see a number of salesmen in a surprisingly 
short space of time. There is a decided advan- 
tage of coming into see the salesman and being 
able to withdraw gracefully just as soon as our 
business has been completed. Furthermore, as 
salesmen do not come into my office, I have a 
place to work uninterruptedly and do not find 
it necessary to put papers away whenever | 
wish to see a caller. 

Salesmen are changing, becoming more busi- 
ness-like in their methods. The old type of 
traveling man who considered the telling of 
funny stories the principal part of his work is 
fast disappearing. Generally only inexperi- 
enced men or those upon whom old age is ad- 
vaneing take up much time in purely idle con- 
versation. The successful salesman, at least the 
one that appeals to me, comes to the point quick- 
ly, gives the salient facts in a few moments, 
sometimes in the form of a written memoran- 
dum and pays the buyer a very flattering com- 
ment by not pressing his point too much. If 
a salesman is inclined to be too talkative, it 
saves time to take the conversation in hand by 
asking leading questions, jotting down specific 
information as it is presented. 

We like to get as well acquainted as we can 
personally with salesmen and endeavor to show 
everyone that we are glad to see them. It really 
saves time to establish a close personal ac- 
quaintance with salesmen of the right type, as 
one can transact business much more quickly 
with those that he knows well enough to be 
perfectly free and frank with. 

The department heads of our factory are in 
the habit of lunching together at a nearby res- 
taurant, and I have adopted the practice of in- 
viting out-of-town salesmen, whose goods we are 
using, to lunch with us. This gives operating 
heads an opportunity to discuss the salesman’s 
goods with him. We have found that such con- 
versations are helpful in keeping goods up to 
our standard and in getting material of 
just the quality and condition that we want. 

By the foregoing methods it has been possi- 
ble to cut down the time spent with each man, 
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without offense or cutting short the essential 
part of the interview. I may be mistaken, but 
| rather believe that salesmen like our methods 
because its saves their time as well as my own, 
and because they find that they can see me at a 
definite time and go on to the next call without 
undue delay. 


A Filing System for Purchasing Department 
(Continued from page 25) 


can be purchased to the best advantage. 

This folder is used only for active correspond- 
ence and the latest price lists or circulars re- 
garding an item. Any other items of interest, 
such as newspaper clippings or advertisements, 
are also filed in here temporarily. Whenever 
the purchasing agent picks up valuable infor- 
mation in regard to a commodity, a memoran 
dum is dictated and it is filed in this folder. 
Kach folder also contains a list of the principal 
sources of supply from which goods may be 
secured, with notations as to the quality of their 
goods and promptness of delivery. 

To a large extent, the success of such a folder 
system depends upon its being kept up. 

In this same office every important dealer in 
the commodities used has a separate folder. In 
this folder is kept not only the current cor- 
respondence with a firm but any current matter 
regarding their goods. Here also are filed eata- 
logues or price lists if they are not too bulky. 
If the firm issues more printed matter than is 
convenient to keep in the folder, this is placed 
in a catalogue file and a cross-index notation 
made on the firm’s folder, so that the printed 
matter can be located easily. The unique fea- 
ture of this folder is that it contains a record 
of business with the firm. The form printed 
on the folder for this purpose is shown as 
Figure ‘*C’’, 

There are several advantages to such a 
record, the principal ones being that it shows 
clearly how well a firm keeps its delivery prom- 
ises, whether its prices are subject to many 
changes; and a column for remarks gives an 
opportunity to make entries regarding the qual- 
ity of shipments, which this purchasing agent 
finds a valuable record. 


(See article “Between Raws and Refined”—page 15.) 
Cc. & F. SUGAR QUOTATIONS (No Duty) 
Basis 96° Centrifugals. 
Prompt Shipment, Net Cash, Cents per Pound, 


Year. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
ee . avde 5.625 3.00 4.27* 
PE sitdeinbonnkanes Te .... 6,625 3.25 5.25 
ae eee ee .. 400 1,813 2.977 
eee ‘ sacaeali a cae 1.813 3.459 
ow ah aded odacadiseisdvesed ... 22,50 3.625 11.337 
ed tt oe ad auwnet . ...18,50 5.88 6.354 
DEE “tit ooo wd e's ctamedetewe nonee 5.88 4.985 5.014 
DT. ‘than Sucthec due cedeeheasivade 6.50 3.813 5.208 
BES “evedcndasdecadhewenss ba ... 5.625 3.50 4.767 
MES Se hads cx abdutuwed nea ae ealned 4.19 2.625 3.626 
SE Aanapdstategactckedude ried cone HD 1,875 2.745 
el Onn cil ce ec Hab tin cae chon 2.44 1,875 2.150 





*(To Aug. 28th.) 














Cable ‘e S 


The following questions have been submitted to a number of buy- 


ers in this industry and we publish below a few comments which 


have been received. 


What is your attitude toward the broker and 
why? What distinction do you make between 
the broker with an exclusive representation and 
the broker who has no selling affiliations? 


Answers: Considerations of price and qual- 
ity being equal, I believe that the broker is en- 
titled to a preference provided, in addition to 
mere order-taking, he performs some other 
service, which, because of my lack of time or 
his greater specialization, he is better able to do 
than I am. Nor do I consider that it is my 
reflection upon my purchasing ability that he 
can beat my price. More power to him! 

As far as I am concerned, the broker who 
has an exclusive is a selling agent for the firm 
he represents and not a broker at all. In other 
words, while technically he may be a broker 
for the man whose goods he sells, he can offer 
me none of the special services which I should 
expect from a regular broker. 

File No. 77. 

Where the field is highly specialized and we 
have recognized, organized brokers, it has been 
my experience that a broker is in a position to 
give better service than the seller’s own sales- 
man can. ‘Take the sugar brokers, for in- 
stance. The difficulty which America’s sales- 
men have always had in holding up-to-the-min- 
ute accounts was that when they were out call- 
ing on the trade they were out of touch with the 
market changes while the brokers sat at the 
phones or sent out a stream of wires to take 
care of their customers before the market got 
away from them. Cocoa brokers are in pretty 
much the same position. As a general rule, 
brokers in specialized lines know more about 
the market and the goods they are handling than 
the manufacturer’s or the importer’s salesman 
since service and advice are all they have to 
sell. 

File No. 182. 

We like a good brokerage firm because they 
watch our interests. We have been tied up for 
the purchase of our major materials with a very 
good firm here, having offices in eight cities, 
and they have made and saved us a great deal 
of money by being in closer touch than we with 
the situation, due to their connections. They 


give us all information in regard to sugar, corn 
syrup and peanuts, which are the main raw ma- 
terials we use, and because of their fair, open 


dealings, we have given them the bulk of our 


business, and have, in turn, been protected by 
them. 
File No, 227. 

You can depend on the broker giving you un- 
biased information. Salesmen, when they are 
not actually under orders, are naturally in- 
clined to paint their own lilies white and per- 
haps throw a, little mud at their competitors. 
They owe their allegiance to the house that 
guarantees their drawing account while the 
broker’s best friend is the buyer and he knows 
it. Some buyers figure that in cutting out the 
broker they save his commissions, but we must 
not forget that the man with goods to sell must 
hire either a broker or a salesman, and the up- 
keep on a first-class salesman is no 114 per cent. 

File No. 317. 

I have no patience with the broker with no 
connections who takes out of his pocket half a 
dozen price lists and tries to sell me anything 
from soup to nuts; or tries to find out by hook 
or crook if there is anything I am in the market 
for and want a line on. He feels that he is 
equally competent to sell me anything from a 
bag of salt to an enrober, and truly he is, being 
Jack-of-all-trades and master of none. When 
he begins thumbing over half a dozen price lists, 
whose characteristic colors or sizes I recognize, 
it is time to put in a eall for a padded cell. 

File No, 262. 

A broker friend of mine told me a couple of 
funny ones. He went to see a big condensed 
milk firm and during the conversation he was 
offered a car of skim milk at 5 cents. The price 
was cheap and he said: ‘‘T’ll take it. I think I 
know where [ can place it.’’ The next day he 
walked into the independent buying office of one 
of this firm’s subsidiaries and sold them the ear 
at 514 cents. 

In another instance, a buyer came to him with 
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THE BUYER’S ROUND TABLE—Continued 


an 834-cent contract for whole condensed and 
said that his firm was in need of funds and 
wanted him to liquidate a portion of the con- 
tract. The milk was to be delivered 100 barrels 
a week over a period of a month. The market 
had advanced to 94 and there was no difficulty 
in disposing of it to a dairy who had themselves 
run out of milk with which to fill their contracts. 
But the dairy that bought the milk found out 
that they had taken up at a loss of a half a cent 
to themselves, the very same contract which 
they were trying to find milk to fill. 


Which expresses my attitude toward brokers: 
you might be putting something over on your 
own mother and never know it. 

File No, 331. 

We buy very little through brokers. We find 
we can make big money by requesting direct by 
mail prices on various items when we are in the 
market, and getting samples if necessary, then 
buying from the cheapest man. We, of course, 
never request prices from any except responsi- 
ble people. 


File No. 418. 


How do you obtain and keep track of market 
postings and what do you consider to be the ad- 
vantages of your particular method? 


The only way we keep in touch with market 
postings is through trade journals, circulars 
from brokers, and associations of candy manu- 
facturers and in the way mentioned above—of 
close contact with our local broker. 

File No, 227. 

We maintain a four-drawer file in which we 
keep a folder for all classes of raw materials 
and other supplies used in the plant. These 
files are kept alphabetical under the name of the 


material, such as candy pails, candy jars, candy 
tins, fibre cases, wood cases and so on through 
the line. All quotations are kept in these files 
and as we file new quotations we take out the old 
ones and have an up to date file at all times. 
So when we are in the market and wish quota- 
tions on any item, it is very simple to refer to 
this file, write the people under the head of the 
item interested in for new or special prices. 
File No. 418. 


What is the best way to treat the ** occasion 
al’’ salesman when you are not in the market 


for his material? 


3efore L can tell you how I treat the ocea 
sional salesman, I should like to know which 
type of occasional salesman you refer to. It 
has been my experience that these can be divid- 
ed into six distinct classes and my treatment 
varies with the diagnosis: 

1. First, there are the officials or salesmen of 
houses with which I am accustomed to deal 
direct. These, to me, are distinctly ‘‘courtesy”’ 
callers and are entitled to similar consideration 
on my part. They are important links in main- 
taining a healthy personal contact with the firms 
we do business with. 


+e] 


2. Then there are the ‘‘high pressure”’ sales- 
men, who are hired temporarily to liquidate 
stocks. Many of these are high-salaried men 
and past-masters of all the elements of good 
salesmanship. Listening to their ‘‘line’’ is an 
education, but they always get up my inferiority 
complex and I feel that | have to watch my step. 

3. The recurring crop of salesmen who get all 
steamed up every three or four months and 
burst in upon you in a blaze of enthusiasm 
(either they just got a raise or got H-—— from 
the boss), needs no introduction. I try to treat 
‘em nice, but it’s hard, very hard. 

4. A small fraction of the occasional sales- 
men make their living on initial sales. A boss 


I once worked for bought five gallons of a won 
der working furniture polish from one of them. 
It was delivered C. O. D. the same day it was 
ordered. The following morning the corner of 
the boss’ desk, which had been polished as a 
sample, had all the varnish removed down to 
the bare wood! Come to find out, the peddler 
had had the polish made up to a chemical pre 
scription by the druggist around the corner. 

I never give an order to a salesman the first 
time he calls unless I am very sure of the prod 
uct or the house he represents. The ‘‘confi 
dence’’ salesman seldom plays a return match. 

5. ‘*l was on my way over to M when | 
happened to see your sign and | thought L’d 
drop in to see if you were in the market for any- 
thing.’’ By his own words, the ‘‘accidental’’ 
salesman brands his visit as purposeless. Con 
sequently, the shorter it is, the better I like it. 
When an accidental caller gets an order from 
me, you may be sure it’s an accident also. 

6. Fortunately, a great number of occasional 
salesmen call on us because they have something 
important to say. Ordinarily they may have 
nothing in their lines which they think will in 
terest us, but once in a while, having a real 
proposition to offer, they come to us to give us 
a buying preference over somebody else whom 
they do not like so well. They have a pretty 
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The Buyer’s Round Table—Continued 


good idea when their line will interest us and 
when it won’t. When it won’t, they stay away 
and don’t bother us. I have received some re- 
markable deals through this type of occasional 
salesman. Their presence always signifies 
something; if it is not a bargain offer, it may be 
the forerunner of an unexpected market change, 
but, in any event, I always listen to their story. 
I may have omitted a type or two and will be 
glad to hear the other fellow’s experiences with 
these ‘‘once-in-a-whiles.’’ 
File No. 331. 
If salesmen call upon us on lines we are not 
interested in, we treat them kindly, inform them 
that we are not interested and do not take their 
time further. 
File No. 418. 
‘*To the occasional salesman’’ we always lis- 
ten as many times we learn something, whether 
we buy or not. There is, of course, a limit to 
your listening time, but it is our opinion that a 
great deal of information can be obtained from 
salesmen if the correct questions are put to 
them, and if they are treated courteously. 
File No, 227. 





Gossip From the Ante-Room 
Dumbfounded Salesman (after taking a huge order 
for glassine cups, his first after many years): “What’s 
the idea? You never fell all over yourself to give me 
any business before.” 
Frank Buyer: “Oh, nothing, except that your com- 
petitor’s plant burned to the ground last night.” 





The Purchasing Agent’s Dilemma 
When the product is 0. K., you hear that the manu- 
facturing department is turning out good candy, but 
when the candy goes wrong, it’s the purchasing agent 
who is buying poor materials. 


The Salesman’s Lament 

Manufacturers have no time to try out a new product 
when they are busy and no batches to try it out in when 
they are not. 





Speaking of limiting the salesman’s interview, have 
you met the glucose salesman whose sample bottle is 
his hour-glass ? 





Purchasing Methods and Records of Control 
(Continued from page 21) 


The production department must keep the 
department heads and storekeeper well in- 
formed regarding requirements, so that they in 
turn may put in their requisitions in season. 
This is very important in order to avoid delays 
and confusion. The production department 
must also keep the purchasing agent informed, 
especially on boxes, as to future requirements. 
In a small plant personal contact and consulta- 
tion counts for much more than in a large plant. 
Hard and fast rules are not so necessary, but 
slip-shod methods are to be carefully avoided. 
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Inspection of Material 

Another question which arises is—how is 
merchandise checked for quality and for speci- 
fications where responsibility is divided?) Many 
small plants do not have a laboratory, impor- 
tant as it is. It is along this line that the ma- 
jority of plants show a weakness. The least 
a company can do is to have the purchasing 
agent see a sample of all edible materials re- 
ceived and frequently have a test of the more 
important articles made by an outside chemist. 
Such things, for instance, as boxes and ribbons; 
he should inspect to see that the weight of board 
and printing on boxes and the color and weight 
of ribbon are according to specifications. Also, 
the department heads should be encouraged to 
be watchful regarding the conditions of the 
goods they handle. The small plant usually has 
less departmental jealousies to buck up against, 
so that it can get splendid cooperation in this re- 
spect. 

A very helpful thing for the cost department 
to do, assisting the purchasing department, is to 
keep a daily comparative tabulation of pur- 
chases and merchandise used in dollars and 
cents. This can be easily done by extending 
prices on all requisition slips and listing all 
merchandise purchases for the day. Thus, a 
running comparison is available, showing 
whether the inventory is running ahead of re- 
quirements. It is very useful for the executive 
as well as the purchasing departments. 

In the final analysis, the purchasing agent in 
a small plant must plan his department to fit the 
plant. What one does may not be practical for 
another, but the essentials are the same. Knowl- 
edge of merchandise required, sources of sup- 
ply, and records intelligible enough to be prac- 
tical must be*+maintained. He must always 
know how many goods he has on hand, what the 
immediate—and at some seasons the future— 
requirements are, and always maintain a 
friendly relationship with the sources of supply. 
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Order Your Hallowe’en Display Material from the 
National Confectioners’ Association, 208 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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GALESMEN WILL TAKE SEATS 
AND AWAIT THEIR TURN 
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“'s alright—personal friend of Brown—he 
i ’ 


knows I’m coming.’ 


























“Tell Mr. Black I’m out.” 























Salesman: “Can you use some layer figs, 


sir, or maybe some dates?” 
Buyer: “Well, sir! 
around that course in 84.” 


You know | went 





The Salesmen’s 
HYMN of HATE 


I. 


I envy the guy with the drag inside 
Who hands not his card at the door, 
But stalks by the boy with a lordly 

stride 
And talks to the buyer till four; 
But the pesky critter who lets me wait 
For a couple of hours or more, 
Then marches out saying “You're just too 
late!” 
Is worse than a beastly bore— 


Him I hate with a sinful hate, 
Him I hate. 


II. 


I pity the fellow whose timorous lips 
Cannot utter the blunt word “No!” 
Who slips out the back on the office boy’s 

tips 
And stays “out” or “engaged” till I go. 
But worse is the buyer, the fatuous liar, 
Who swears he will give you a call— 
Then tearing your card, rings his favored 
supplier 
The moment you start down the hall. 


Him I hate with a terrible hate, 
Him I hate. 


III. 


Now, I don’t give a rap for the jovial chap 
Who raves about golfing for hours, 
For he shies from my order-book as from 

a trap— 
(At “business” his sunny smile sours)— 
But I curse the guy with the crafty 


frown 
Who is keeping my trousers’ seat thin 


As he beats my competitors’ prices down 
With the figures I quote to get “in.” 


Him I hate with a deadly hate, 
Him I hate! Gr-r-r-rrr! 
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“Sorry—you’re just a half hour too late.”’ 
































“Black’s salesman was right, I'd better get 
in on almonds—Miss Smith order 25 bales of 
almonds from White & Co. Same as last 
lot.”” 

















Salesman making exit: “If we can cart 
the lot for nothing we may be able to shade 
that another eighth of a cent.” 

Buyer to his assistant: “Calli up Jones & 
Co. and tell them I've had a price of 395¢c; 
they'll have to meet it.” 
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HE purpose of this department is to supply current informa- 
tion which will supplement the data published in The Blue 
Book in the interim between its annual editions. New products, 
new sources of supply, new statistics and reference data, correc- 
tions, etc., are published monthly in this department to be clipped 
place in The Blue Book for perma- 


out and pasted in their proper 
nent reference. 


Ad to Page 331, The Blue Book 


MECHANIC AL ENGINEERS 


Designers of Special Equipment 


LURIE & LURIE, 565 W. Washington Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


See their edvertising in THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. 


Add to Page 265, The Blue Book 
(C ONTAIN YERS)—PAILS: Fibre 


SEAMAN CONTAINER MANUFACTURING CO., 
355 W. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill, 
See their advertising in THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 


(Cross out “American Seamless Container Co.” 
(Out of business.) 


Correct ‘iitisent Page 129 
C ‘HOC OLATE COATINGS and Liquors 


F. Bischoff, Inc., 148 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Add to wiitiaheaenaniel Section Part I 


HOSPITAL FIRST AID EQUIPMENT: 


Hospital Management. Published by Cain Pub- 
lishing Co., 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
Subse ription, $2.00. 


Modern Hospital. Published at 22 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. Subscription, $3.00. 


Have you received and acknowledged your 
Blue Book? 


Correct Page 349, The Blue Book 
CENTRAL CLUB 
Newly Elected Officers 


President: MALCOLM MeDONNELL, Puritan 
Chocolate Co., Cincinnati, O. 


First Vice President: C. C., HARTZELL, Euclid 
Candy Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Second Vice President: F. J. BANTA, F. J. Banta, 
Lima, 0, 


Third Vice President: W. C. GRAVES, Graves- 
Evans Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Treasurer: W. C. DICKMEYER, Heit-Miller-Lau 
Co,., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Secretary: W. C. DIVEN, Delaware, 0. 
Executive Committee 

Edwin Becker, E. Becker Co., Cleveland, O 

Cailson Lanee, Youngstown, 0 

John Laymaster, Sidney, O. 

J. A. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind 

Ww. C. Bump, Detroit, Mich. 


Add to Page 352 


CINCINNATI CANDY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


1016 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
President: NEWELL H. HARGRAVE. 
Vice President: WALTER H. PRITZ. 
Secretary: 0O. L. GRAESER, 
Treasurer: M. A. MeDONNELL. 


CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION OF CANDY 
JOBBERS 


1016 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
President: 8S. E. APPLEGATE, 

First Vice President: WALTER DIETZ. 
Second Vice President: C, F. ERB. 
Secretary: JOHN M. SCHMIDT. 
Treasurer: G. OTTO GERHARDT. 
Sergeant-at-Arms: HARRY ZUMDICH, 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


» thank you for the use of BLUE BOOK for the 
coming year. It will be a great help for purchases of all 
kinds of confectionery material. 


ANETRO CANDY CO., New York City. 


A very handy and useful book—full of necessary candy 
information. 


GURLEY CANDY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


An indispensable volume for the Manufacturing Con- 


THE FITZER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


I have examined this book carefully and find it very 
comprehensive. It will certainly prove itself invaluable 
to those in our line. 


ARTHUR E. PAGE, Medford Hillside, Mass. 


I think the book fills a long felt need and that every 
part is very useful to buyer and seller. 


HERMAN E. KIEPER, Mount Prospect, III. 





We appreciate it! 














SCHALL’S, INC., Clinton, Iowa. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF BLUE BOOK—Continued 





It certainly is well gotten up and should commend it- 
self wherever seen. 


WM. MARSHALL, Niagara Falls, Canada. 


We find the BLUE BOOK fine. It is just what we have 
been looking for and we know good results will be had 
from the use of this book. 

THE RANNEY-DAVIS MERC. CO. 
Arkansas City, Kans. 


We desire to acknowledge receipt of BLUE BOOK and 
wish to compliment you on getting up something that, in 
the writer’s opinion, will be very useful to all buyers of 
raw materials in the confectionery industry. We wish to 
compliment you further on the way this book is arranged 
and it clearly shows no expense was spared in making 
it up. 


MELVIN CANDY COMPANY, Chicago. 


I just received copy of BLUE BOOK for which please 
accept my thanks. I am quite sure this book will be high- 
ly appreciated by the industry, as it contains a lot of val- 
uable information which can be daily used by the manu- 
facturing confectioner. The book itself is very artisti- 
cally gotten up, and I want to congratulate you upon your 
success in getting it up. 

PAUL F. BEICH, President, 
PAUL F. BEICH COMPANY, Chicago & Bloomington. 


Thank you very, very much for the copy of the BLUE 
BOOK. It certainly is more than we expected and is just 
what the industry has needed for many years. We are 
willing to cooperate with you in any way to make the 1925 
volume even better than this first one. 


UNDERWOOD CANDY COMPANY, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


A few days ago we received the first edition of the 
BLUE BOOK. While we have not been able to go into 
detail, we have had occasion to refer to several of the 
items and certainly feel that you should be congratulated 
on this, the first edition. The book is very complete and 
we hope there will be many occasions where we will have 
to refer to it. 


REYMER & BROTHERS, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


We acknowledge with thanks copy of your BLUE 
BOOK. This is very interesting and we are sure it will 
be useful. 


CORONA COMPANY, LTD., St. John, N. B., Canada. 


A switchboard for the need of the Manufacturer. 


THELLMAN CANDY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


I think the BLUE BOOK is one which every man should 
appreciate. 


R. G. SIMMONS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A very fine and useful book that every manufacturer 
should have. 
FENN BROS., INC., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Handy and Concise. Fills a long-felt want. Thank you. 


MARTIN CANDY CO., Marshfield, Oregon. 


Believe this book will be a great help to me. It looks 
complete, well planned and compact. Thank you. 
HERMAN L. DILLINGHAM, 


WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Like a telephone, never know its value until you want 
something in a hurry. 


COX CONF. CO., Boston, Mass. 


This publication should prove most usefui and interest- 
ing to any manufacturing confectioner. 


MOIRS, LTD., Halifax, Canada. 


The book covers all departments and we find it very 
useful. 


PIG & WHISTLE, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


The book is all and more than you claimed for it. It 
will be of immense value in that it is so compact. We 
will keep it on our desk and use it as a ready reference 
book. Nuf said. 

VOGAN CANDY CORP., Portland, Oregon. 


Only just looking through this book, I see at once it is 
one of the best publications adopted for the use of the 
manufacturing confectioner. 

D. R. SHANNON, McDOWELL PYLE & CO., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


It is indeed very complete and gives the user infor- 
mation that would take years of actual buying experience 
to acquire. 


BLUE RIBBON CANDY CO., Baltimore, Md. 


It is the most wonderful book ever in my office. I as- 
sure you I will always feel thankful to you. 


SCHMAND-PORBECK CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


Mighty fine! Fills a long-felt want. We certainly ap- 
preciate the BLUE BOOK. 
BARAGER-WEBSTER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


It is a necessity already! 
Cc. R. ADELSON, FACTORY MANAGER, 
HAPPINESS CANDY STORES, New York City. 


Your Blue Book certainly is an index to the heart of 
the industry. 


UNDERWOOD CANDY CO., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


It is a very helpful and convenient book. 


WIEGEL CANDY CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


A handy book for any manufacturer. 


POTTER CONF. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


Thanks very much. It will certainly be used to ad- 
vantage. 


P. ECHERT FACTORY, Cincinati, Ohio. 


A splendid work. Just what the industry needs. 


PH. WUNDERLE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Excellent for purchasing agents’ use, also for its gen- 
eral information. 


E. GREENFIELD’S SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Greatly pleased with Blue Book just received. Should 
meet with approval of industry and fills a needed require- 
ment in office and laboratory. 


WM. H. LUDEN, INC., Reading, Pa. 


The effort represents a lot of hard work and as a just 
reward the trade ought to show its appreciation by sub- 
scribing to your monthly in large numbers. 


MACY’S FACTORY, New York City. 


We believe the BLUE BOOK will be a great service and 
much appreciated by anyone in the Confectioners busi- 
ness and you have our very best wishes for its success. 


W. W. C. WHOLESALE CO., Pocatello, Idaho. 


Very useful and necessary. 


GATES CANDIES, INC., Reading, Penna. 


BLUE BOOK perfectly O. K. 
A. S. ELLSWORTH, Auburn, Maine. 


We welcome the BLUE BOOK. Please accept our 
thanks for the use of it. 


THE BORDEN CO,., Dixon, IIl. 


Very complete. Most valuable for reference. 


THE SHOTWELL MFG. CO., Chicago. 


_ This book will fill a long-felt want. Have used it three 
times today and got information wanted. 


J. D. ROSZELL CO., Peoria, Ill. 


Your BLUE BOOK is a credit to the industry and 
renders an unapproachable service to candy manufactur- 
ers. We thank you for loaning us a copy. 


GOELITZ CONF. CO., N. Chicago, IIl. 


We are quite sure that we shall find this book of great 
value and service to us in the conduct of our business. 
It supplies a need which has been very much lacking in 
the past. We appreciate your favor in furnishing us the 
book. 

BENNETT HUBBARD CANDY CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The First Annual Candy Sales Conference, Held at Cincinnati, Ohio, August 21-22, Under 


From Cincinnati—Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Graeser, Carl 


IN A DAN‘ 


. Graeser, W. B. Bowman, Henry E. Brunhoff, M. 


Janchevich, Frank Wessels, H. B. Horner, G. Otto Ehrhardt, W. W. Deagle, Chas. E. Todd, M, A. McDonell, 


Lee Crenshaw, E. E. Otto, N. E. Coate, Evart Coate, Jacob Denhart, S. T. Downing, F. Imwall, L. Selmeier, 


Henry J. Maertz, Joe Fisher, R. A. Fisher, L. Reisenberg, J. C. Smith, F, Z. Vasche, E. A. Stern, R. E. Niehaus, 


S. L. Lane, Walter Dietz, John Denhart, Sr., John Denhart, Jr., Albert Denhart, C. L. Fowler, Jimmie Dietz, 


Henry J. Fromhold, F. L. Hine, F. A. Lloyd, A. Grippo, R. 
Zeller, S. E. Applegate, Joe Guenther, Ray Gibson, R. G. 
Poetker, Sr., J. F. Poetker, Jr., G. Stichtenoth, Lester FE. 
Wermes, F. A. Smith, Chas. G. Meakin, Harry Doscher, Ed. Schwartz, W. T. Williams, Edgar Curry, J. P. 
Davlin, Ervan Gutman, Milton Epstein, Chas. Freytag, Wm. C. Bidlack, Chas. Mullane, L. B. Arrico, Robt. M. 
Dederich, Business Manager, Cincinnati Candy Association, Miss Bertha Young, Cincinnati Candy Association. 


Fehl. Herman Roehr, G. E. Sauerston, Ed. Zeller, Al. 
Bogue, John N. Fischer, Peter Minges, Chas. Lind, J. F. 


Buerkel, C. Smith, Max Roehr, Fred Heim, Frank 
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The Most Significant Example of Organi 


A Condensed Report of the Candy Sales Conference am Its | 
By EARL ALLL 


(Continued from Editorial Page 13.) 
uniform, living-profit prices are established. 
The destructive price slashing which results in 
merely lowering the standard of profit for 
everybody is being eliminated. A candy jobber 
who is found to habitually cut standard resale 
prices, or for other good reasons is undesirable, 
finds that he is unable to obtain merchandise 
except at retailer’s prices and is thus eliminated 
or convinced of the error of his ways. The co- 
operation of out-of-town manufacturers has 
been enlisted to carry out these sound economic 
objectives. 

New jobbers are discouraged from entering 
the field. The established legitimate jobbers 
und dealers are given every possible help in 
building profitable and permanent business. 
Manufacturers have organized a cooperative 


selling plan which gives the jobber an oppor- 
tunity to push one leading item at a time and 
have it backed up by consumer advertising and 
fitting display material. 
Its Significance to the Entire Industry 

The results of this work are seen in the sub- 
stantial increase in the consumption of candy in 
Cincinnati, mainly because retailers are han- 
dling their candy departments in a more modern 
and efficient way, goods are displayed right and 
dealers are taught something of turn-over and 
the proper way to sell candy. Increases of 100 
per cent to 500 per cent in manufacturer’s sales 
have resulted from this kind of close coordina- 
tion of effort. 

Is it any wonder then that the candy fra- 
ternity in the Cincinnati zone took the initia- 
tive to put on an epoch-making sales confer- 
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21-22, Under Auspices of The Cincinnati Candy Association and Ohio Confectioners’ Club 


ATTENDANCE: 
M. The Out-of-Town Visitors—W. H. Wert, Akron, Ohio; L. H. Soners, Canton, Ohio; F. J. Barkhau, Coving- 
— ton, Ky.; E. J. McCoy, Canton, Ohio; J. H. Zumdick, Covington, Ky.; E. M. Becker, Cleveland, Ohio; Truman 
- Talmadge, Dayton, Ohio; F. E. Hyde, Dayton, Ohio; F. L. Hollingsworth, Dayton, Ohio; Chas. Wasser, Dayton, 
1e1ef, Ohio; E. Meikenhous, Dayton, Ohio; E. J. Wertz, Dayton, Ohio; Walter Longstreith, Dayton, Ohio; Wm. Eus- 
haus, tath, Dayton, Ohio; A. W. Karbfree, Dayton, Ohio; John M. Schmidt, Dayton, Ky.; C. L. Hoebnei, Jr., Dayton, 
, Ohio; C. L. Hoebnei, Sr., Dayton, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Bill Liven, Delaware, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Reed, 
Netz, Delaware, Ohio; H. L. Hollinger, Findlay, Ohio; B. L. Sausser, Findlay, Ohio; A. Keel, Findlay, Ohio; A. W. 
r, Al. Heit, Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. S. Bonter, Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. C. Dickmeyer, Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. ]. Wenzel, Free- 
J. F. mont, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. McCoy, Ironton, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. P. I. Burke, Ironton, Ohio; H. J. Bern- 
oii stein,” Marion, Ind.; Curtis Focht, Middletown, Ohio; J. W. Lyle, Newcastle, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Laymaster, 
. Sidney, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Russell, Portsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. Harry Rice, Sidney, Ohio; Harry Hovey, 
J. P. Springfield, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Mattingley, Zanesville, Ohio; Chas. F. Erb, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; Byron Erb, 
t. M. Ft. Thomas, Ky.; J. A. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind.; Geo. U. Harvey, New York City, N. Y.; John Glossinger, Chicago, 
ation. lil., E. R. Allured, Chicago, Ill. 


réanization Work in the Candy Industry 


nce aid Its Significance to the Entire Confectionery Industry 


EARL & ALLURED 
or- ence and turned out en masse to support it? 
and The mills of the gods are grinding fast and fine 
and in Southern Ohio. The quality of the grist and 
the black ink balances are an object lesson to 
other zones of the industry where correspond- 
ub- ing accomplishments are sorely needed. 
> in It is high time that all business recognizes the 
an- economic waste to industry which is caused by 
ern the freedom of distributors to name their own 
and resale prices irrespective of whether the sale is 
and a profitable one or not. It is encouraging to 
100 find that sentiment is crystallizing very fast to- 
iles ward the enactment of legislation which will not 
na- only protect but encourage just this kind of 
constructive work which every highly competi- 
ra- tive industry must do before any substantial 
tia- progress can be made. Mr. Dederich is direct- 
Per- ing this work in Cincinnati in a constructive 





wav and believes that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will uphold any organization work 
which is being conducted along such sound eco- 
nomi¢ lines. Therein lies the big significance 
of the Cincinnati Association activities to the 
entire confectionery industry. 

Experiments are being worked out along lines 
of original procedure which can very profitably 
be applied to other distributing zones where 
the same trade conditions prevail. Can you 
visualize each zone in the United States organ- 
ized and functioning efficiently and the activ- 
ities of all of them centralized in a federation 
of confectionery associations ?—a national body 
with such positive connections and policing 
powers that any trade evil could be dealt with 
or constructive measure be put through effec- 
tively and speedily. Think it over. 

















The Manufacture of Jellies 


The fourth article in an extensive series on technical and practical 
subjects pertaining to the production of confectionery. 


by George J. Shaler 


iN the whole realm of confectionery 
there is hardly a class of goods which 
presents as many possibilities for 
variation of ingredients as do jellies. 
Of course in the final analysis they 
are all the same in principle; sugars of one kind 
or another incorporated with water and this 
proportion held more or less fixed by some gel- 
atinizing substance. The choice of the sugars 
and jellying agent as to nature and souree, are 
the real variables in the manufacture of these 
goods. 

Jellies for all purposes were first derived 
from fruits or fruit seeds and were made in 
sheets to be cut when set. This method is still 
used and produces what are probably the finest 
of the group. The same class of piece may be 
made cheaper and in a greater variety of shapes 
by moulding the liquid jelly in starch. 

The first cousin to this class of goods is rather 
new to the industry of America but is in quite 
common use in England. Here the sugars are 
mixed with the concentrated pectin separated 
either from apples or citrus fruits. This method 
is by far the most practical for candy manufac- 
turers as the standard strength of the isolated 
pectin is guaranteed and this assures a jelly of 
regular and unvarying consistency. By the ad- 
dition of this pectin it is possible to make a 
jelly of any kind of fruit whether ripe or green 
and the resulting product, while sure to set up 
as hard as desired, will have all the pleasing 
qualities of natural fruit jelly. Those who have 
struggled with the vagaries of strong and weak 
apricot and apple pulp will particularly appre- 
ciate this. 

Among the substitutes used to replace the 
rather expensive apricot or other fruit bases 
are Agar Agar (Jap Gelatine), Animal Gela- 
tine, and Starch. Agar and starch are com- 
monest in America while a great deal of animal 
gelatine is consumed in the manufacture of jel- 
lies abroad. A few formulae for each will be 
given as suggestive guides but these are of far 
less importance than a more extended knowl- 
edge of the peculiarities of the different jellying 
ingredients. 








—————d 





Pectin and Its Use in Jellies 

Pectin is the material found in many fruits 
which serves, on concentration of the juice to 
convert it into a jelly. Pectin acts most strongly 
when boiled in the presence of acids and for 
this reason it is often possible to produce a sat- 
isfactory jelly by adding. malic or phosphorie 
acid to a batch in which the quantity of pectin 
is apparently insufficient. Better results are 
usually secured from the use of partly ripe than 
fully matured fruits. Pectin itself is formed 
by the acid conversion of pectose which is a 
starchy natured material found in unripe fruit. 
Acid in the batch aids in the complete conver- 
sion of any of this substance present in the 
pulp. : 

Apples, quinces, apricots and oranges are 
richest in pectin and serve as a satisfactory 
source of supply whether the fruit is to be used 
direct as a base or the pectin extracted and used 
separately. Lemon pectin is also used very sue- 
cessfully. 

Treating Apricot Pulp 

Every lot of apricot pulp is likely to differ 
in strength from the preceding lot and it is 
therefore always best to predetermine the pro- 
portion to be used. Most manufacturers have 
their own method of doing this but as definite 
rules and systems of tests are not universal with 
candy makers we venture to suggest the follow- 
ing, which has served the writer well. This is 
of course to be used in the absence of a properly 
operated laboratory. 

Take one can of Spanish apricot pulp (about 
 Ibs.), 15 Ibs. sugar and 1 lb. of corn syrup, 
and cook to a good thread. Allow to cool and 
test the solidity of the product. 

Of course the amount of water which is re- 
tained in the goods is of importance; too often 
the entire profit of a piece is dependent on the 
amount of water it contains. The test bateh 
will weigh 25 Ibs. when it goes in the kettle and 
should yield 20 Ibs. if the pulp is right. 

It is always best to cook these fruit jellies 
as rapidly as possible to preserve both the color 
and jellying strength. Any steam jacketed pan 
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is good but the most desirable type is one which 
is shallow, large cover and equipped with a 
good stir which scrapes the sides of the kettle 
clean. 

The apricot must be prepared by removing 
the skins and reducing the pulp to a fairly 
smooth texture. This is accomplished by rub- 
bing the fruit through a screen; where large 
quantities are consumed, use a pulping machine. 
The skins may be boiled in a little water and 
strained to obtain the pectin which is generally 
concentrated in them or they may, if clean and 
bright, be ground in a fig chopper and added to 
the mass. Many firms grind them and use them 
to give an appearance of fruit to cheaper jellies. 
If employed in this way with agar agar it must 
be borne in mind that they are rich in acid and 
this type of gelatine will not stand boiling with 
acid, 

The cans should be opened and used at once 
or if it is desirable to keep some of the fruit 
over it should be pulped and cooked thick with 
an equal weight of sugar. 

In many cases it is not possible to bear the 
cost of jelly prepared from apricots exclusively 
and in this case apples are often substituted in 
whole or part for the more expensive pulp. In 
most cases the raw apples are used and treated 
in accordance with the following general rules: 

One hundred pounds of green apples are cut 
in quarters without coring or peeling. These 
are placed in a steam kettle with from 5 to 6 
gallons of water according to the juice contained 
in the fruit and are boiled slowly until tender. 
From this point on the process differs in ac 
cordance with the use to which the apples are 
to be put. If a clear jelly is to be made thev 
should be placed in bags and allowed to drain 
slowly, the juice only being used. If a cloudy 
product is unobjectionable the pulp may be 
squeezed either in a hand or power press. 

Ordinarily they are used as a substitute for 
apricot and in that case the mass from the kettle 
is drained in a sieve and the thick part rubbed 
through. A pulping machine may be used to 
advantage if one is at hand. The mesh of the 
screen must be sufficiently fine to prevent the 
passage of seeds and portions of the core. 

A very pleasing variety of jellies may be ob 
tained by mixing different fruits with the pulps. 
It is better to color these slightly and add a little 
true fruit flavor. 


Casting in Starch 


Great care should be observed in the prepara 
tion of the moulding starch for any kind of jelly. 
It must be clean and dry. This is particularly 
true where the resulting product is to be erys 
tallized. It is always well to sieve a little dry 
starch over the tops after casting. 

The pieces must not be removed prematurely 
from the starch, It is better to have them a 
little tough than too soft. The toughness will 
generally disappear with the readjustment of 


moisture which takes place after the centers are 
covered but if they are not dry enough they will 
sweat under the covering, no matter what its 
nature, and very often mould. 

A well made and quickly cooked apricot jelly 
should be boiled only until it first strings. At 
this point it should be ready to cast (about 
230° F.). 


Agar Agar or “Jap” Goods 


This is a vegetable gelatine prepared prinei- 
pally in Japan. The source of supply is the 
seaweed found along the coasts of the islands. 
The gelatine, or **Jap’’ as we know it, is sold 
in bales and by number. No. 1 is the highest 
and No. 3 the lowest grade in common use. The 
grading is done m accordance with the quality 
based on the color and percentage of dirt and 
insoluble weed contained. It is absolutely in- 
soluble in cold water but dissolves in hot water. 
The surface of the weed is generally dirty and 
covered with material from the sea said to be 
diatomes which, as time passes, discolor the 
products prepared from it. For this reason and 
in view of the insolubility of the gelatine in 
cold water it is best to soak it over night in cold 
water, throw this away in the morning, rewash 
in cold water then dissolve with heat. 

The confectionery trade in general use the 
No. 2 Jap but it is a large question whether or 
not this is a true economy. The greater purity 
and strength of the No. 1 will very nearly if not 
quite offset the difference in price. 

Jap jellies whether cut or cast should be short 
and clear. Sometimes in variegated combina 
tions it is desirable to have some part of the 
goods opaque for the sake of contrast and this 
may readily be accomplished by adding a little 
albumen to the partly cooled batch and beating 
the entire mass in a marshmallow beater 

When a batch of jellies of this tvpe are set 
up a large kettle should be provided as they will 
foam about as much as any product of the candy 
factory unless possibly slightly fermented mo 
lasses. If the foaming cannot be controlled in 
any other way it will do no harm to add a small 
piece of some clean sweet fat. 

One of the great drawbacks to Jap jellies has 
been the impossibility of adding acid to the 
batch. If acid is cooked through the Jap will 
simply refuse to function and the pieces will! 
never set. A jelly simply flavered and that 
flavor not brought out with acid is a poor, flat 
thing to eat. It is possible and simple to add 
the acid but it must be done at the right time 
Allow the heat to get out of the batch as far as 
is safe, That is before there is danger of its 
refusing to cast; then stir dry powdered citric 
crystals through as quickly and thoroughly as 
possible, If this is done late enough in the proe 
ess it will in no way affect the strength of the 
jelly, 

Many attractive combinations are possible in 
either cut or cast pieces. If the goods are to be 
cut the jelly should be run in paper lined trays 
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These trays must set absolutely level not only 


during the pouring but particularly during the 


setting. A measured quantity of the jelly should 
be poured in each tray and allowed to set thor- 
oughly before the next measured layer is poured 
on top. 

When the final layer is well set allow the 
whole thing to set for twenty-four hours then 
remove from the tray. Moisten the top with 
a wet sponge and lay face down in fine granu- 
lated sugar. Wet the paper thoroughly with the 
sponge and when soft peel off. Rub these wet 
surfaces in the sugar then cut with a wet knife 
and roll the pieces. 


Allow to dry a day before packing or crystal- 
lizing. 

There are many persons who object to the 
short break of this type of jelly but who relish 
one in which a combination of Jap and starch 
are used. The starch gives a certain amount of 
string to the piece and in general, to the writer’s 
mind, improves the eating quality. A jelly made 
of this combination and mixed with a propor- 
tion of ground figs is particularly nice as a cen- 
ter. Plain and flavored strongly with orange 
they have always been popular. 

Another combination which has decided ad- 
vantages is one in which the apricot or apple 
pulp is strengthened by the addition of some 
agar. These jellies are scarcely detectable from 
the pure fruit ones but are far more lasting. 
Well crystallized it is possible to keep them for 
a year or more without noticeable deteriora- 
tion. The flavors and colors are also good. 

Any jelly may be crystallized in which case 
the jelly should be made a little firmer than 
those intended for sugar rolling or chocolate 
coating. In any event they should be allowed to 
dry thoroughly before finishing. An excess of 
moisture is responsible for many ills such as 
moulding of the jelly either under the chocolate 
or, if uncoated,.in the boxes after packing. With 
crystallized goods the result is generally seen in 
the blistering of the crystal. Either hot or cold 
crystal may be used with equally good results. 
The former has the advantage of speed and can 
be watched during the few hours it is in use. 


Apricot Jellies 


For Chocolate Coating: 

27 Ibs. pulped Spanish apricot 

60 lbs. sugar 

12 lbs. corn syrup 

Place all together in a steam kettle with stir 
and cook quickly to first thread. Cast in clean 
dry starch, sieve starch over the tops and allow 
to set. Shake out of starch, brush clean and dip 
at once. 
Raspberry: 


27 Ibs. pulped Spanish apricot 
10 Ibs. red raspberry pulp 

68 lbs. sugar 

12 lbs. corn syrup 





Handle the same as above. Add 2 ozs. citric 
acid and 8 ozs. true fruit raspberry extract at 
conclusion of cook. A little carmine will add to 
the appearance. 

Imitation Fruits or Pastiles: 
45 lbs. pulped Spanish apricot 
45 lbs. apple pulp 
120 lbs. sugar 
20 Ibs. corn syrup 

This forms the base for the different flavors. 
To produce others add 9 lbs. of any desired 
fruit jam with the corresponding flavor and 
color. ‘he best results are obtained if the base 
is cooked a little higher than usual and the other 
fruit added after the cook. This method pre- 
serves the color and flavor. 

Cast the jelly in starch and when thoroughly 
set clean carefully, steam and roll in fruit pow- 
dered sugar. Dry for twenty-four hours then 
place in wire baskets in single layers and crys- 
tallize in cold syrup. 

If desired these fruits may be finished by dry- 
ing carefully after steaming but without sugar 
rolling and then dipping in flat icing. The icing 
to be a simple mixture of 4x sugar and water. 
This finish will not last long and is really fit 
only for retail work. 


Jap Jellies 


Simple Deposited Jellies: 
90 lbs. sugar 
100 Ibs. corn -syrup 
3 Ibs. No. 2 Jap gelatine 
Prepare gelatine as described then place 
whole batch in steam kettle and cook to a thread. 
Deposit and allow to set. This formula may be 
used either for sugar rolled or chocolate cov- 
ered goods. Where a large proportion of corn 
syrup is used it is often found that the gelatine 
will act more satisfactorily if the rest of the 
batch is cooked to a good ball with just sufficient 
water to dissolve the sugar and the gelatine 
then added. The batch, thereafter, reaches a 
thread quickly and is ready to flavor and east. 
This method will save considerable gelatine as 
the acid in the glucose will destroy some of it if 
it is cooked clear through. 


Jap Jelly Poured: 


90 lbs. sugar 
90 Ibs. corn syrup 
3 Ibs. No. 2 Jap gelatine 


Cook as above. For opaque layers add 1% lb. 
of soaked albumen to the above batch when 
partly cooled and beat in a marshmallow beater. 


Starch and Jap—for crystallizing or sugar 
rolling: 
46 lbs. sugar 
46 lbs. corn syrup 
2 Ibs. thin boiling starch 
1% lbs. No. 2 Jap gelatine 


Cook all together to a good thread then de- 
posit. 
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New Patents 


1,505,592. Frozen confectionery. Frank W. Epperson, 
Oakland, Calif. Original application filed June 11, 
1924, Serial No. 719,295. Divided and this applica- 
tion filed July 19, 1924. Serial No. 726,950. 7 
claims. (Cl. 107—54.) 


+ 








1. The process which consists in subjecting a quies- 
cent volume containing potable liquid, flavoring matter 
and sugar and of substantial height relative to its mass 
dimensions, to intense refrigeration, whereby a frozen 
mass is formed homogeneous from end to end of char- 
acter such that the flavoring matter and sugar may be 
sucked therefrom to leave a tasteless mass of snow or 
ice. 

3. The process of making a frozen confection which 
consists in immersing a stick into syrup in a vessel and 
subjecting the vessel to intense refrigeration, whereby 
the liquid is frozen intimately and homogeneously about 
and along the stick. 


1,506,539. Candy-making machine. Lester MeCoy, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and Gordon. Witzke, Denver, 
Colo. Filed July 22, 1922. Serial No. 576,806. 4 
claims. (Cl. 107—8.) 
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1. A candy making machine comprising a_ batch 
frame, said frame being open top and bottom; a mold 
frame carrying a plurality of molds adapted to set into 
said batch frame and a stick carrying frame arranged to 
be placed upon said batch frame and register a stick 


over the center of each of the molds in said mold frame, 
said stick carrying frame having means for holding said 
sticks suspended over said molds, said means being ar- 
ranged to simultaneously release all of said sticks in 
said stick carrying frame. 

2. A candy making machine comprising a batch 
frame, said frame being: open top and bottom; a mold 
frame carrying a plurality of molds adapted to set into 
said batch frame and a stick carrying frame arranged 
to be placed upon said batch frame and register a stick 
over the center of each of the molds in said mold frame, 
sail stick carrying frame having means for holding 
said sticks suspended over said molds, said means com- 
prising end members slidably mounted on said stick 
carrying frame, cross members secured to said end 
members, each cross member being arranged to engage 
the side of a row of sticks; a spring acting on said 
members to hold said cross members in contact with 
said sticks, and a handle on each of said end members 
for manually drawing said cross members away from 
said sticks. 


1,504,666. Feeding mechanism for confectionery ma- 
chines. Alonzo Linton Bausman, Springfield, Mass., 
assignor to National Equipment Company, Spring 
field, Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. Filed 

Oct. 25, 1921. Serial No. 510,325. 13 claims. (Cl. 
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1. Feeding mechanism for confectionery machines, 
comprising supporting means for the articles to be fed, 
and a series of feed bars movable in spaced parallel rela- 
tion over said supporting means and adapted to propel 
the articles thereon, each of said bars having means pro- 
vided along its leading edge for centering and _pro- 
pelling articles and means provided along its trailing 
edge for guiding he leading ends of articles centered 
and propelled by the preceding bar. 

®. In a combination with a depositing machine, hav- 
ing a transverse row of nozzles through which measured 
quantities of confection may be deposited upon articles 
positioned therebelow, a feed belt, a series of notched 
feed bars movable with and above the feed belt for car- 
rving the articles to said nozzles, and means for tapping 
the edge of said feed belt. 
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T THE outset of the season when we 
make our biggest demands on the 
raw material markets, we might 
profitably devote a few moments to 
considering the prospects of these 

markets for the remainder cf the year. 

The final ratification of the Dawes agreement 
has taken out of the market the element of un- 
certainty which has predominated in the prod- 
uce markets since the signing of the armis- 
tice. The National Bank of Commerce says: 

“It is increasingly clear that business in the fall will 
be satisfactory. Improvement in sentiment has run 
ahead of actual improvement in volume, but events 
justify the better feeling. Usually the volume of busi- 
ness is either increasing or decreasing and we are now 
at the beginning of an upward movement 
shortage impends, either of finished goods or raw ma- 
terials and no basis exists for development of a sen- 
sational demand. With every reason to expect better 
business this fall there appears no basis for a boom.” 











Sugar 

The prospect of a substantial increase in ton- 
nage in the world sugar crop of 1924-1925 is 
likely to exert a depressing effect on the sugar 
market for the balance of the year, despite the 
influences at work to produce immediately 
higher prices. Private advices from Lamborn 
& Company state: 

“The statistical position of sugar for the U. S. for 
the balance of the year is exceptionally sound. There 
is every likelihood that there will be no carryover in 
Cuba. In fact, a deficiency seems more than likely. 
This might mean that we will have to purchase full 
duty sugars from other markets. In Europe, at the 
present time, supplies are also very tight and no relief 
can be looked for until sugars from the new Euro- 
pean beet crop are available. This situation would, 
when considered by itself, indicate that prices during 
the balance of the year should go higher.” 


Lamborn points out, however, that the large 
increases estimated for the coming crops are 
tending to check these advances with the result 
that ‘‘there will be no great fluctuation during 
the balance of this year, that is, the market will 
be more or less steady at around present 
levels.’’ 

Axtell Company discusses the new crop pro- 
duction estimates as follows: 

“It is expected that the world’s production of sugar 
for 1924-1925 will exceed the 1923-1924 crop, which is 


about 19,750,000 tons. The reason for this is the in- 
creased sowings of beet sugars throughout practically 
all of Europe, particularly Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria and Hungary, these countries rapidly working 
back toward a pre-war production. Just what the in- 
crease in tonnage will be can only be estimated, but 
we would say that 500,000 tons minimum would not be 
excessive, thereby placing an estimate of 20,200,000 
tons on the 1924-1925 crop. Of course, many condi- 
tions can arise, such as drought, excessive rains, inter- 
nal disturbances, etc., which can interfere with plant- 
ings, but aside from this, we believe the 1924-1925 crop 
will be over 20,000,000 tons.” (Willett & Gray’s latest 
estimate of 1923-1924 production was 19,563,287 tons.) 


On this subject, Minford, Lueder & Co. tells 
us: 

“London advices believe the total of the coming Eu- 
ropean beet sugar crop will exceed the last by 1,500,000 
tons. Cuba has cane enough in the fields to produce a 
larger crop thah the one we are now using up, but 
weather conditions will govern. 

“The domestic beet sugar crop will probably exceed 
last season by 80,000 to 100,000 tons. 

“Next year’s prices will probably average lower than 
this in consequerice.” 

Describing conditions of the current year, 
Axtell says: 

“Opening prices as of January 1, 1924, were high, 
based on a normal average, this being due to lack of 
carryover from last year’s crops. However, as soon 
as the offerings of new crop sugars were felt in con- 
siderable volume, markets throughout the world began 
to decline, this continuing with only slight reactions 
UNTIL JUNE WHEN PRICES EVIDENTLY 
WERE DOWN TO THE COST OF PRODUC- 
TION, and since that time we have had a very steady 
market at slightly advancing prices. 


“The outlook for the balance of the year appears to 
be for a steady market, although we are not inclined 
to look for advances of any proportion, feeling that 
when the effects of the harvesting of both domestic 
and European beet crops is felt, the advance in prices 
which has occurred during the past month or so, will 
be checked owing to sufficient supplies for both do- 
mestic and foreign consumption, which will carry on 
throughout the balance of the year until new crop 
Cubas are available.” 


To which view Lamborn concurs, with: 


“ 


Even though prices are comparatively low, 
the prospects for a big increase in production indicate 
that it would not be worth while to make any pur- 
chases.” 
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Cocoas 

The increased demand for cocoas at this sea- 
son of the year and the decreased quantities 
available in this market until new crop, cannot 
help but lead to higher prices during the fall. 
According to Daarnhouwer & Co.: 

“The New York market has, AS ALWAYS, been 
very erratic. Entirely ignoring the demand from other 
countries, big lots of cocoa changed hands every day. 
As soon as there are no buyers in the market, prices 
go down, and as soon as sellers withdraw, prices go 
up, but there must be action. . . . The imports into the 
States have been considerably smaller this year than 
last year, but the consumption during the first four 
months has also decreased. However, the stocks avail- 
able surely do not cover the actual consumption . 
so it can be expected that prices will seek a higher 
level before the heavy crop movements will be thrown 
upon this market.” 

A certain large import factor, requesting that 
their name be withheld from publication, gives 
this survey of conditions in the fields from 
cables from their correspondents : 

“FROM BAHIA, dated August 12th: Our Can- 
navieiras Agency informers us that in that district the 
arrivals (from the planters) are decreasing and that 
at the present moment hardly any cocoa is coming in. 
Only toward the middle of September larger arrivals 
are expected again. ... The main crop, in general, will 
be less satisfactory as far as the quantity is concerned, 
the total being probably a few hundred thousand bags 
less than last year.” (The Bahia market is entirely 
speculative and there is no pressure to sell.) 

“FROM TRINIDAD, dated August 8th: Trinidad 
prosects for the coming crop are poor and seem to 
point to very small shipments for October, November, 
and probably December also.” 

(The U. S. consul at Trinidad reports that the 
island has suffered from a prolonged drouth which did 
considerable damage to the crops under cultivation. 
The trade is complaining that the price at present ob- 
tained scarcely pays the cost of production and is not 
sufficient to enable the planters to meet the interest 
payments on their heavily mortgaged estates.) 

“FROM GUAYAQUIL, dated August 8th: There 
have been many changes in our local market during the 
last two weeks and prices have fluctuated continually. 
This has not permitted us to send out firm bids to you, 
and, besides, we have been aware of quotations that 
have been ruling in your market which have been far 
below the parity of our market. The high prices in 
our market are in consequence of the strong demand 
from the European market and the present outlook 
is toward still higher prices.” 

(Daarnhouwer comments on this condition as fol- 
lows: “The New York market, which, for quite a while, 
has moved far below the actual market value of 
Guayaquil cocoa, has adjusted itself pretty suddenly 
and prices have risen sharply for all Ecuader cocoas. 
Summer Arriba is especially scarce and it seems that 
real good lots can hardly be found. The same refers 
to Seasons Arriba, which is also extremely scarce.”) 

“FROM PARIS, regarding main crop of Accra, 
dated August 13th: A further rise is possible if 
the political situation improves, all the more that 
manufacturers in Europe seem to have little stock. 
However, a large crop is expected from Accra.” 

“FROM VENEZUELA, dated July 8th: Stocks 
here are very low and we look for a further rise in 
prices. With regard to the new crop which will begin 


to come in during December-February, it is too early 
to make any prediction. The demand from Europe 
continues very strong and they are paying better 
prices than your market.” 


This importer comments on the probable 
course of prices in these words: *‘ Flavor cocoas, 
such as Guayaquils, Trinidads, Venezuelans, 
ete., are in a very strong position. The size of 
these crops has not increased during the last 
few years; in some instances they have de- 
creased because the prices have been too low 
to enable the growers to keep their estates in 
the condition in which they should be kept. On 
the other hand, the demand for flavor cocoas 
all over the world has increased, therefore we 
would not be surprised if these cocoas should 
advance still further in price. 

‘*With basic cocoas such as Accra, Lagos, 
Bahia, it was stated at the recent conference of 
cocoa growers that prices are too low and at 
present there is no profit in growing cocoa, how- 
ever, on this point opinions vary, some claim- 
ing that the producing countries can make 
money at present prices. 

‘*Naturally, if European conditions continue 
to improve, as now seems likely, holders of 
cocoa may hold out for better prices, and with 
consumption increasing in Kurope, cocoa gen- 
erally may be raised to higher levels.’’ 

Fred A. Zweifel says: 

“The prospects of the cocoa market for the remain- 
ing months of the year still look upward. All foreign 
countries report active business in all grades and pre- 
dict heavier consumption of cocoa than in recent years. 
Naturally the consumption in this country for the fall 
of the year is always large and may be even greater 
this year. The higher grades, namely: Guayaquils, 
Trinidads and Venezuelan cocoas, having been selling 
exceedingly higher in comparison with lower grades, 
such as Bahias and Accras, should remain at these high 
levels since the new crops will not be available until 
the beginning of next year. Grenadas and Surinams, 
which are possible substitutes for Guayaquils and 
Trinidads, are available in only a small way and the 
next grade to use as a substitute would undoubtedly 
be Bahias. .With this possibility in view, Bahias have 
a tendency to climb near the levels of the higher 
grades.” 


Shelled Nutmeats 

Very. little is left of old crop almonds, filberts 
and walnuts and with the predictions of re- 
stricted yields of new crop, foreign shippers are 
evidently trying to take advantage of the situa- 
tion to get us to absorb the duty. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the large crops of 1922 put 
the foreigner in the position of having to ‘‘carry 
the bag’’ so far as the duty was concerned and 
he hasn’t been able to recover the ground he 
lost since. 

We have from Habicht & Co.: ‘‘Conditions at 
the present time are too uncertain for us or 
even our most reliable shippers to give an opin- 
ion of the crop prospects. * * * Prices 
made during the last month on new crop goods 
have been more or less speculative, as is shown 
by the fact that prices advanced from their low 
opening level, for instance, on Aetna almonds, 
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from 135/ to 160/, and have since re-acted to 
140/, * * * One ean only form a correct 
opinion when the market becomes stabilized.”’ 

T. M. Duche & Sons outline the situation on 
the various nuts in the following report: 


Worth More! 


—yet it costs less 


Atlantic Super-Clarified Gelatine costs as 
much as any gelatine should cost. Its com- 
paratively lower price is the result of manu- 
facturing efficiency, of skilled workmanship 
and volume buying of materials. 


The same painstaking care in manufacturing 
that makes possible the low price, produces 
the gelatine of consistent high quality on 
which our reputation has been built. 


Atlantic Super-Clarified Gelatine meets every 
pure food law squarely —and passes with fly- 
ing colors. Its clarity, purity and high vis- 
cosity have stood for years as the standard 
by which all gelatines are judged. 


Know that the gelatine on which you base 
your product is the best. Make a substantial 
yearly saving by using Atlantic Super-Clari- 
fied Gelatine. 
ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago: Suite 510, 118 N. La Salle Street 
New York: Room 1019 Woolworth Bldg. 


ATLANTIC 


super- 


clarified 


GELATINE 
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WALNUTS: “From what we gather, although the 
crop has been damaged in some districts, there should 
be a good supply of walnuts available this year; in 
fact, as many as last season; if not a little more, and 
the best part of it is that the shippers all report the 
quality will be exceptionally nice this season. Prices, 
which have already been named on Chaberte and Bor- 
deaux walnuts, are fairly higher, and while these prices 
may be paid for limited quantities for holiday require- 
ments, it is our belief that we will see shelled walnuts 
at lower figures after the turn of the year.” 

ALMONDS: “It is definitely reported that in many 
sections, particularly some districts in Spain, the crop 
of almonds will be very small indeed, due to tornadoes 
and rainstorms which have uprooted the trees in many 
sections, also the weather conditions which have not 
been at all favorable for a good crop. 

“In Italy the crop will be much smaller than a nor- 


mal one, and everything considered, it looks as though 
prices on shelled almonds will be high for the season. 


Up to the present time the limits that have been cabled 
by shippers have been speculative to some extent, and 
slight reactions may be seen, but if various countries 
abroad place orders in quantities, and the demand is 
also felt from the United States, prices will stay very 
high for sometime to come. We feel that certainly this 
would be the case as far as the balance of the year is 
concerned, and it is quite likely that even if there are 
slight recessions in the prices around the first of the 
year, that they will be higher again in the spring.” 
FILBERTS:““It is definitely reported that the crop 
in Turkey will be half of last year, and as the crop 
last season was a small one, it is out of the question 
to look for low prices from that country. Spain usu- 
allay follows the trend of the Turkish market, and, 
though there will be quite a quantity of filberts avail- 
able in Spain, im view of the conditions, we do not 
feel that prices will be very low this year.” 
PIGNOLIAS: “We have received no report as to 
the size of the crop in Turkey, Spain or Italy, but 
prices have been at an extremely low level for the 
past six months, and we would not be surprised to 
see pignolias higher for some time to come.” 
BRAZILS: “Prices have been ruling at quite rea- 
sonable levels for some time, and it is the general opin- 
ion that the market on shelled Brazils will be firmer 
. as the Brazils in the shell are steadily advancing, 
and would cost today more to shell than they are being 
offered at generally by the various holders.” 
PECANS: “The market also seems very firm on this 
article, as stocks of shelled pecans are not large. Re- 
ports are being circulated that the conditions in some 
of the pecan districts are quite alarming and that the 
crop of new pecans will be a short one. However, it is 
a little too early to tell anything definite about this.” 
PISTACHIOS: “No word has come in from Italy 
or Syria regarding the size of the crop, and prices 
quoted today are practically the same as the importers 
paid for the last six months.” 





A Suggestion From One of Our Buyers 


“For some time I have been wondering at the uni- 


ah real staan 


formity in price quotations on certain of my lines, also 
that certain salesmen in the same line of business always 
seem to call at precisely the same time. 
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